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doubted it myself—his running in the Trial Stakes 
at Ascot last year was his real form, he had a great 


yHEN dealing with the Lincolnshire Handicap in 
/ previous notes, I had on several occasions drawn 
/ attention to Berrilldon, pointing out that if—l 


chance ot ining the race; and only last week I was able to say 
that I kn: had done all that he had been asked to do in a home 
gallop. | is, therefore, no surprise to me to see him winning 
the race | veek. I say ‘‘ winning’”’ because I have no doubt in my 
own mind t but for being interfered with by Cuthbert, he would 
have won h something in hand, instead of only being declared 
the winn fter Cuthbert—who beat him by a head—had been 
very proj disqualified. Now the disqualification of Cuthbert 
brought ¥ it a query as to whether in all circumstances the 
disqualifi n of a winner should carry with it complete disqualifica- 
tion; thi to say, not only the loss of the race, but of a “ place ”’ 
as well, ke the race we are talking about, for instance. It 


was evident that Cuthbert was, at all events, by a long way second 
best, as the race wasrun. It was equally clear that it was through 


nointention on the part of the rider that he interfered with Berrilldon ; 
but, yet, not only did he lose the race, and his owner—Colonel 
W. Hall Walker— 
the stakes, but 


those who had 
backed him for 
a place or “ each 
way” lost their 
money into the 
bargain. On the 
face of it, there 
does seem to be 
some ground for 
thinking that 
disqualification” 
might, under cer- 
tain circum- 
stances, be only 
partial ; but if we 
come to think the 
matter over care- 
fully, I do not 
think that any 
such scheme 
would be found 
practical. It 
would, for ex- 
ample, throw very 
grave responsibi- 
lities upon the 
acting Stewards, 
and it w yuuld, I 
think, open the 
door to evil prac- 
tees. Then as to 


W. A. Rouch. 


the question of bets. Well! betting is not the most im- 
portant part of racing, and I do not suppose for a moment that any 
such consideration would be entertained by the Stewards of the 
Jockey Clu), nor, for the matter of that, do I think that there is 
any likelihood of their allowing any alteration of the rule of racing 
im accord 


» with which the disqualification of a horse carries with 


. compl. disqualification for the race for which he has been 
disqualified.” 

: Berrilldon is by Berrill 42 out of Contribution 9, a beautifully 
wed mare oy Winkfield (5) out of Alimony, by Isonomy 19 out 


. Alibech Hermit (5). Berrilldon was bred by Mr. J. C. Sullivan, 
me was bo: vht asa yearling for 210 guineas by his present trainer, 
Medcalf, th. whom there is no more capable or painstaking 
member i¢ profession. It is, by the way, worthy of note 
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that Berrill, now owned by Messrs. H. Cholmondeley and T. Wickham 
Boynton, is certainly entitled to rank as a good all-round horse, 
for among other races he won the Cambridgeshire, he has shown 
that he can get winning stock, and he was awarded a King’s 
Premium and the Champion Cup at the London Show. It may 
be added that he is standing at the Burton Agnes Hall Stud, 
Driffield, Yorkshire, at a fee of 107 guineas inclusive. 

Mr. E. Hulton and Mr. C. Bower Ismay will look back upon 
Thursday’s racing at Liverpool from widely different points ot 
view—Mr. Hulton with pleasure, Mr. Ismay with regret. Jacobus, 
owned by Mr. Ismay, was favourite for the Stanley Steeplechase, 
a race which, bar accidents, he must have won; but he fell. Odds 
of 5 to 1 were laid on Ballyoukan, another of Mr. Ismay’s horses 
to win the Molyneux Stakes; but he lost the race by a neck 
Worse was to come, for with odds of 5 to 2 laid on him, Craganour, 
the crack two year old of last season and the present favourite 
for the Derby, was easily beaten in the Union Jack Stakes. For 
Mr. E. Hulton, on the other hand, all went well. Scotch Saint, 
11 to 10 on, did all that he was expected to do in the Liverpool! 
Spring Cup, and Flippant—sent for at the last minute—brought 
about the downfall of Craganour. Apart from the satisfaction 
of beating Craga 
nour, Mr. Hulton 
had special rea 
sons for being 
pleased when 
Flippant won th« 
race, tor it was 
entirely owing to 
his own decision 
and determina 
tion that the horse 
reached Liverpool 
intime torun. As 
a matter of fact, 
when Mr. Hulton 
heard that Rose 
worthy was not 
going to run, he 
telephoned to 
Ek psom to tell 
them to send Flip 
pant. When his 
message arrived, 
Flippant was out 
at exercise. “ That 
doesn’t matter,”’ 
4 8 said Mr. Hulton, 
‘Go and bring 
him im and send 
him off.” Then 
further difficulties 


BERRILLDON, LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP WINNER Copyright arose. “It is im- 


possible; there is 
no train,’’ he was told. ‘‘ Order a special ; find the horse and put him 
in it,” was Mr. Hulton’s prompt reply. So Flippant came to Liverpool 
and, having come, did, as we saw, beat Craganour. What we have got 
to argue out is what that beating meant. There are, I think, several 
ways—certainly two—of looking at the situation. If Craganour was 
fit, and if the race was truly run, there is, at all events, a reasonable 
prima facie case for thinking that Shogun, instead of Craganour, 
will be the hero of the classic racing of the present season; for this 
is how matters now seem to stand: Flippant was receiving 8lb. 
from Craganour, whom he beat easily by a length, and, allowing 
3lb. for that beating, we get Craganour as being just about 5lb. 
better than Flippant. Now, in the Free Handicap last year Shogun 
was put glb. in front of Flippant, and therefore on the Union Jack 
Stakes running would seem to be 4lb. better than Craganour. 
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W. A. Rouch. THE START FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, COVERTCOAT ON THE LEFT. 


\ccording to Mr. C. R. Richards’ Unofficial Handicaps the difference 
in Shogun’s favour would be still greater, for in his estimation 
Shogun was last year 2olb. in frent of Flippant. Now for the othe 
side of the argument. I do not think there is much doubt that 
last week “ condition’ was all in favour of Flippant. He had, 
at all events, had the benefit of a race—he ran in the Easter Stakes 
at Kempton Park—whereas it was not only Craganour’s first appear- 
ance on a race-course this year, but with his classic engagements in 
view the colt was—very properly—not by any means screwed up to 
racing pitch Chere was, too, if | mistake not, another point in 
Craganour’s favour. It was this: that I thought the race was 
falsely run, and, as a matter of fact, Craganour was, I think, 
nearer to the winner at the finish than at any other part of the 
race, It is also quite possible that Flippant, besides profiting by 
superior condition, has improved a good deal since last season, 
when, by the way, he did win the Gimcrack Stakes, and that by six 
lengths These are what seem to be the two sides of the argument 
for and against Craganour—the deduction being, to my mind, that 
it will be advisable to await further developments before assuming 
that Craganour has had hisday. Shogun, by the way, will run for the 
Greenham Stakes at Newbury on Friday. Craganour is entered 
for the race, but is not likely to be pulled out again just yet. 
Judging by the way he ran in the Easter Stakes, Sanquhar will 
be quite capable of giving Mr. E. Hulton’s champion a very good 
gallop indeed. 

Looking over the two-and-twenty runners for the Grand 
National Steeple- 
chase as they 
walked about in 
the paddock 
before the race, it 
struck me _ that, 
well trained as 
the majority of 
them were, they 
were, with a 
few exceptions, 
lamentably  defi- 
cient in class. I 
am not sure 
that, had I to 
pick and choose, 
| would not take 
Irish Mail and 
Ballyhackle as 
the two most 
typical ’chasers of 
the lot. Nor 
did their running, 
or, rather, their W. A. Rouch. 
jumping, make 
them out to be a bit better than they looked. Two-and-twenty of 
the best ‘chasers we can produce, and only two of them—cCovert- 
coat and Irish Mail—capable of getting round without falling ! 
Surely there must be something wrong—but what? I do not 





BLOWPIPE LEADS 


for a moment accept the proposition that the fences a: stit 
they are big, we know, but they are very fair, and « to b 
jumped easily and safely by a properly ridden hors 
pretensions to rank as a really good ’chaser. The fa 
however, that of recent years few horses do get safely 
a state of affairs which I myself attribute largely to 


ent 
schooling and indifferent riding. It is, at all events eable 
that horses trained in certain stables do, more frequi than 
others, manage to negotiate the Aintree fences—and tl nk 
strengthens my argument that a great many horses f lo s 
because they are insufficiently schooled. As to th g 
I think the “ short stirrup ’’ seat now generally adopted is tlarly 
ill-adapted for cross-country riding; it is, at all eve ertain 
that, at Aintree in particular, we see jockeys shooting their 
horses’ heads or rolling out of the saddle, if the horses the ng 
make but a peck on landing. Some of them—th« ys—l 


ij 


myself have seen simply “ jumped off,’’ without tl ‘ 
mistake being made by the horse. It may be said that P. Woodland 





who rode Covertcoat to victory last week, is an expon 


‘short stirrup’”’ school of horsemen. So he is, but he is—ey 
English jockeys are—“ built that way,”’ and, moreover, | understand 
that on Friday last he rode two or three holes longer than usual 


Be these things as they may, with few exceptions neither ow 
‘chasers nor the men who ride them seem to be nowadays abk 
to get over the perfectly fair fences they have to jump at Aintree 
Covertcoat, winner of the big race last week, is by Hackler 7 
out ot Cinna- 
mon 9, by Concha 
27 out of Mount 
Royal, by 
Monarch of th¢ 
Glen, by Stock- 
well 3 He is 


owned by i 
Cc. G \ssheton- 
Smith and 


was train ] by 


R. Gor 
At Newbur 
on Fi Sho- 
gun will need 1 
be in wood con- 
ditio: f he 
is to San 
quhat the 
Green Stakes 
This ton 
anot! Mr. E. 
Hulton ITSES 
THE FIELD. Copyright. has | — 
in ti kshire 
Handicap, but if fit will, I think, take a great deal ting; 
and in the Chieveley Handicap I notice Lespedes - 
though here, too, the top weight, Prester Jack (gst = 
to be reckoned with. In the Newbury Spring Cu} ~e 
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is Giant (8st. 2lb.), a colt of whom very little is really known— 
ant more than enough to suggest that he may be more than useful. 
Long Set (gst 6lb.) has, I think, too much weight ; and to cut a long 
story short, I am inclined to think that if Jingling Geordie is sent 
to represent the Beckhampton stable he will very likely win the 
Mr. J]. Buchanan. [RENTON. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


DOGS AND THE RAILWAYS. 


\D many of us are under the impression, rightly 


race 10! 


r wrongly, that the present methods of sending dogs 
yy rail are not without their imperfections—through 
the carelessness of minor officials, possibly, or through 
he negligence of the owners themselves. Sometimes 
porter ibit an indifference to the contents of the package 
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Now, a dog can go twelve hours without suffering unduly from the 
pangs of hunger, but the poor thing will most certainly feel the 
deprivation of water, especially in hot weather, and in cold his box 
or hamper may be allowed to stand about on draughty platforms 


for aconsiderable period. That the owner should fortify him against 
such a contingency by providing him with plenty of straw and 
putting a warm coat upon him goes without saving. It is not a 


bad plan to register the traveller for the minimum amount, the 
expense being quite small, one knowing then that he will receive 
extra attention on the journey. Iam not altogether clear, however, 
as to whether this would tell against one in suing for the full value 
of an animal killed or injured through proved negligence. The 
duty of the owner consists in seeing that a suitable box or hamper is 
provided, preferably several sizes too large rather than an exact fit 
Scarcely a summer goes by in which some dogs are not suffocated 
while in transit. I have seen the unfortunate creatures placed 
at the bottom of a large heap of luggage in the guard’s van, and 





rOKAY, MERRY LAND, THE REJECTED IV. AND 


WAVELET (RIDERLESS) AT BECHER’S BROOK, 





W. A. Rowch THE GRAND NATIONAL: 
they a ndling, which is most exasperating. On one occasion 
I saw in proceed to turn a hamper end over end, as though it 
were 1 ing but a receptacle for dirty linen, the canine inmate, 
obviou i very big one, protesting vehemently. So did I, in 
most \ ous language, which resulted in a barrow being fetched. 
Another time, a champion bitch of mine was tumbled off the plat- 
form \ the line, only being saved fiom an incoming train by 
the pr itude and pluck of the kennelman. I know perfectly 
well tl is Impossible for the officials of the companies always 
to hay eye on the doings of their subordinates, but a severe 
teprim ‘ben a man is detected in unnecessary roughness might 
do gor he chief complaint, I take it, relates, however, to the 
delays rring at junctions. I have had a dog over twelve 
hours c 3 a distance of spme seventy miles with two intermediate 
— ice hours would have given ample time. Others 
ave re 


me from the extreme North of England in less time. 


SECOND TIME ROUND 
Covertcoat and Carsey at Valentine's Brook. 


Copyright 


unless plentiful provision is made for admitting fresh air, they must 
incur serious risks. Personally, I prefer a hamper to a box, air 
being admitted all round, whereas with a box a small barred aperture 
along one side is often supposed to answer. Owners who 
deliberately use any makeshift box several sizes too small should 
be proceeded against for cruelty if detected. The National Canine 
Defence League has been in negotiation with the railway 
companies upon this subject, and, although much has not been 
accomplished, the assurance of the companies has been received 
that animals tendered for conveyance in packages that are 
obviously too small will be refused. While declining to make 
provision for feeding on a journey, the companies will arrange, 
whenever possible, for travelling dogs to receive water if 
the senders indicate their requirements upon the labels. The 
companies promise to do all in their power to prevent delay 
in transit and delivery. A. CkOXTON SMITH. 
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Hit introduction of power into the laundry is rapidly Mr. Stewart Clark’s private power laundry at Dund th 
becoming popular in many places besides the com Linlithgowshire. The floors of the washing-house sh , 
mercial laundry. It is in the natural order of things concrete, with drain channels to carry off the liquid r 
that old-fashioned methods should be superseded from the machines. A very spick-and-span appearai " 


by more modern ones, and 
no doubt the time is not far distant 
when the system of hand washing in 
country houses will be a thing of the 
past. The power laundry in large 
country houses is now an accom- 
plished fact, and wherever installed 
its advantages are admitted to be 
well worth the initial expenditure. 
Many well-known seats have steam- 
power laundries which are models of 
cleanliness and engineering | skill. 
They enable the complete process of 
washing and laundering by power to 
be carried out to perfection, and 
prove a source of real interest to 
those who examine the plant and 
methods employed. It is claimed for 
the power laundry that the linen is 
much whiter than when washed in 
the tub by hand; the process is 
much quicker and is carried out 
under more desirable atmospherical 
conditions. 

The laundry is usually a detached 
building, situated within the grounds 
at some distance from the house, and 
related in its architectural character 





with the other subsidiary buildings. Copyright AT CARBERRY TOWER: THE WASHING-ROOM. “Country LIFE’ 

The two illustrations on this page 

show the washing-house and ironing-room at Carberry Tower, to the interior of a laundry if the walls are covered with white 

the residence of Lord Elphinstone, and show, with the plan tiles to a height of, say, five feet from the ground, the remain- 

over-leaf, a very efficient installation. A plan is also given of ing portion of the walls being cemented or painted. The over 
all dimensions of a laundry block ar 
usually oft. or 8oft. in length by 
say, 18ft. to 2oft. in width. This 
provides ample accommodation tor a 


complete power installation and ade- 
quate working space for the peopl 
who attend -to the machines. The 
plant itself naturally varies with the 
size of the building and the requir 
ments of the household ; but the in- 
stallation now described and shown 
on plan is one which has been 
put in several country houses and 
may be taken as representing a good 
standard outfit. 

The boiler is of the rtical 
cross-tube type, developu about 
5 n.h.p., and is fitted with usual 
mountings and an inject It 
recommended that it shor " 
ample size, so that it m: 
less stoking and emit the mun 
of smoke. The suggestio1 Woke 
from a boiler chimney is a] aust 
real concern to those pro} 
instal a power laundry ! theit 
home, but, after all, it is a 
getting the boiler of such 
there will be no occasion t 
and then the smoke is of lit! 
quence. In any case, a s 
installation is not possible 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S LAUNDRY AT CARBERRY TOWER; THE IRONING-ROOM, _ steam boiler, as certain Ite! 
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aratus particularly the washing machine, drying chambers 
aPPmcalendering machine, do not produce their best work 
without the aid of steam. 

The motive power needed to drive a long line of shafting, 
Jaced on one of the side walls, can either be a steam engine 
4 motor to develop, in the case of the plant described, about 
qo bhp. I electric current 1s available, the motor as a prime 
mover is the most popular, but if no current is generated on 
the estate and is not installed in the house, then the steam 
engine pro’ ides quite as satisfactory a drive without any noise 
or vibration. One advantage accruing from the use of the 
ine is that its exhaust, instead of going to waste, 


a ployed for heating water, not by direct introduction 
into tl ater, but by metallic contact through the medium of 
a coil | in the bottom of a tank. ' By this means a constant 
suppl hot water Is maintained tor rinsing purposes or lor 
washin. lelicate fabrics where it is not desirable to subject 
them t) ce action of steam. The exhaust from the engine can 
be furt itilised in the drying chamber air heater, thus saving 
live ste ; ;, ; , 

T ish-house equipment consists of a washing machine, 
soap b starch kettle, a range of white enamelled hand 
tubs 1 hydro extractor. The washing machine, which 
is the t important appliance in this department, is wholly 
of met 1d consists of a fixed outer casing of galvanised steel 
plate \ . polished brass door, in which revolves a perforated 
brass ‘ der fitted with brass-hinged door having strong 
shooti1 it locks. This revolving cylinder is fitted with 
brass‘ ped rubbers which carry up the washing liquor 
during revolutions of the cylinder and dash it on to the 
clothes is setting up a continual showering action. The 
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DOUBLE COMPARTMENT DRYING CLOSETS. 


clay washing tubs with hot and cold taps is essential for 
steeping and for washing delicate fabrics by hand. After 
being thoroughly washed and rinsed, the linen is lifted 
out of the machine and conveyed to the hydro-extractor, 
which is usually placed in close proximity to the washing 
machine, for convenience in handling. The hydro-extractor 
does the work of a wringer, the water being extracted from the 
clothes by centrifugal force as the basket revolves at a high 
velocity. This machine consists of an outer casing of steel 
plate and an inner revolving basket of perforated galvanised 





Copyright WASHING MACHINE. “C.L.” 


motion of the washing cylinder is rotary, two and a-half revolu- 
tions being made in one direction and, by means of a reversing 
gear, an equal number in the opposite direction. This reversing 
movement prevents the linen being twisted or ‘‘ roped,”’ as it is 
technically termed. Provision is made in the washing machine 
lor the introduction of steam, hot and cold water, and the 
whole process, 
including 
rinsing, wash- 
ing, boiling 
and _ final 
rinsing (all of 
which is 
accomplished 
in the ma- 
chine), occu- 
pies about 
forty mi- 
nutes. Fig. o 
shows a sec- 
tion of the 
washing ma- 
chine _ inside 
shell, and 
the showering 
action which 
takes place 
while the 
shell is re- 
volving. A 
range ot 





DIAGRA (OWING THE ACTION OF THE White ena- 
W : MACHINE INSIDE SHELL. melled fire 


Copyright HYDRO-EXTRACTOR. “CL. 


steel. The machine is driven by pulleys and an upright 
steel spindle, which revolve the basket or inner casing containing 
the clothes at a speed of about one thousand four hundred to 
one thousand seven hundred revolutions per minute. This high 
speed has the effect of extracting the loose water from the linen 
by centrifugal action and ejecting it through the perforations 
in the basket, and so by drain pipes to the floor channels. The 
extracting process usually occupies from ten to fifteen minutes. 
The linen is now in a semi-dry condition, and before being 
put through the calendering or ironing and finishing machine, 
unstarched articles are hung up in the drying chamber. There 
are several systems of drying, but for country house use the most 
suitable is a chamber measuring about r4{ft. by raft., divided 
into two compartments. These compartments are fitted 
with hanging rails of three-quarters of an inch diameter round 
tubing, on which the clothes are hung. The heating agent 
is hot air generated in a heater working in conjunction 
with a centrifugal steel-plate fan, this apparatus, as a rule, 
being placed on the top of the drying chamber. The air 
heater consists of a sheet-steel cover encasing a battery of 
heating tubes into which is introduced live or exhaust steam, 
the hot air being blown into the chamber by means of the fan. 
The idea of the drying chamber being built in two com- 
partments is that one section can be cooled by means of a 
special apparatus, while the other section is at a high temperature. 
By this arrangement the operator is able to load and unload 
the chamber in a normal temperature, and the necessity of 
entering the heated chamber is thus obviated. 

There are other forms of drying closets that might be 
introduced into country houses. For instance, in place of the 
double-compartment closets, just referred to, a range of drying 
horses running on floor-rails might be installed, heated by 
a tubular air heater and fan, as already described. The 
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temperature usually aimed at in the drying chamber is 120deg. 
Fahr., as it is better to dry slowly where there is plenty of time 
to do the work, the linen being much softer than when subjected 
to a high temperature. Linen requiring starch, such as table- 
cloths, serviettes, pillow-shams, etc., are not hung up in the 
drying chamber, but are starched in a tub, loosely wrung and 
put straight through the ironing and finishing machine, here- 
after described. 

From the drying chamber the linen is ready for finishing, 
and it is at this point that the calendering machine comes into 
operation. These machines are to be had in various sizes and 
types, but the most suitable for country house work, especially 
for starched work, is the single-roller machine. This machine 
consists of a cast-iron roller, anything from 72in. to ro8in. 
wide (depending on requirements), covered with a felt blanket 
and cotton sheeting, and revolving in a cast-iron concave 
steam-heated bed of semi-circular cross section. The machine 
is driven by belt pulley through gearing. This calendering 
machine is one of the most important machines in the laundry, 
as its function is to impart the gloss so essential to table-linen, 
etc. The linen is fed into the roller by the operator, and, pass- 
ing between the roller and the steam-heated bed, is delivered 
at the other side of the machine on to a delivery-table, where 
it is received and folded by another operator. A varying 
degree of finish can be obtaned on the linen by 
adjusting the pressure of the roller on the steam- 
heated bed. The machine works under a steam 
pressure of 45lb. per square inch on the bed, 
and is provided with the requisite stop valve, 
steam trap, pressure gauge and an automatic 
finger guard. The object of this guard is to 
prevent the worker's fingers getting drawn 
under the roller while in the act of feeding the 
machine. 

There is always a certain class of work 


cuffs, shirt fronts and cuffs, ladies’ blouses and 
servants’ aprons and caps. There are any num 
ber of power machines for this class of work, but 
in a country house there is not usually a suffi- 


requiring to be done by hand, such as collars and 
t SSOLVE 


cient quantity to justify the use of machinery. LAUNDRY 


Hand irons are, therefore, used instead, and these 
can be heated either at an ordinary stove or by gas or electricity, 
if this is available. 

The hot-water supply is very important in a country house 
laundry, being constantly required for rinsing or washing by 
hand any article of delicate fabric. The best method of generat- 
ing hot water when the machinery is driven by a steam engine 
is to convey the engine exhaust to a storage tank and introduce 
it into the tank for heating the water through the medium of a 
coil placed in the bottom. From this tank a supply is carried 
by copper pipes to the points in the laundry where it is used. 
If the drive is by motor and no exhaust steam is available, 
live steam from the boiler can be introduced into the storage 
tank through a coil, as already described. 

The piping installation in a country house laundry is 
usually of copper, for the sake of the appearance, and is 
carried from the boiler along the walls with branches 
down to the machines and appliances requiring same. 
Controlling valves are placed at convenient points to the 
attendant. 

In a country house such as that described, three or four 
attendants are all that are necessary to run the machinery 
and carry out the various operations of washing, extracting, 
drying and calendering, including a man to look after the boiler 
and engine (or motor). 

The approximate cost of a first-class modern laundry plant 
as described, including boiler, engine (or motor) and all machinery, 
shafting and piping services, as well as erection by skilled 
men, amounts to about five hundred and fifty pounds sterling 
(£550). This figure does not include any  builder’s or 
carpenter’s work. ANDREW LOUDON. 
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CHURCH CHESTS. 


The Church Chests of Essex, by H. Willia; 
J. Charles Wall. (Talbot and Co) 

THE authors of this book hardly do themselves 

its title, for they have written som thing 


I 


mor: 
survey of the chests to be found in Essex 


ee 
of generous size are devoted to a survey of re a 

the chest and the various forms which it ; 

chests and chests for money books and deeds 

well as the more distinctively ecclesiastica! 

relics, vestments, etc. Essex is especial 
interesting examples of church furniture. | 

knows the Newport chest will agree with 

it is “ peerless among chests over the whok 

land; a chest noble in structure, once adorn 
decoration, and still beautified with paintings which are accoy 
specimens, in which oil was the medium, that are extant in | 
beautiful painting on the under side of the lid, showing the Cry 

Virgin, St. John, St. Peter and St. Paul, mark the special use of 
example. It was clearly used as a portable altar, and the lid w 

as a retable. There must have been a loose lid inside which » 

mensa for altar purposes, but this has disappeared. Its special u 

by a reference in an inventory dated 1513 of the things which t! \ 
umberland took with him on his way to France: “ A Coffer w ' 
sue for an Awter, and ned be; the ou lidd paynted wyth a Cr 
John, a superaltare Clothe and Vestmente, and all other sty 
the sayde Coffer.” The authors point out that the very beautif 
panels of lead which run in a broad band , 
round the Newport chest are copies of 
one of the original panels which found its 
way many years ago into the South 
Kensington Museum. They say that they 
cannot trace their presence in that collec- 
tion. There is no more than one to sce, 
but that was visible when the present i 
writer was last at the Museum. It isa 
very fortunate thing that this one fragment 




















was preserved, as it is a peculiarly interest- 4 

ing example of the use of lead for such A/ 

very delicate applied decoration. It is {| - — lf 
f — 


impossible to refer to any of the other 
examples illustrated, which include many 
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chests richly adorned with iron bandings. It is enough to say 
should be widely welcomed by ecclesiologists 


RECORDS OF BUILDINGS. 


The Architectural Association Sketch Book, 1912 I 
Street, Westminster.) 
WE are glad to welcome another volume of the A.A. Sketch / ) 
are sometimes expressed as to the educational value to the student of care! 
measured drawings of old work, but they come from people wh: 
stand nor value the importance of tradition. It is with a definit catior 
intent rather than with a desire to make an archzological record that | 
of the Architectural Association, and particularly the younge! 
are encouraged to make careful detailed studies of famous building It 
pleasant to note, however, that the spirit of the student remains 
whose achievement has been considerable, and Professor Beresford prov 
for the title-page of this volume an attractive study of the Choir 
dral. The choice of examples is catholic. Thirty-four of t! 
English subjects, and thirty-eight are divided between France, \ 
Spain and Turkey. Needless to say, Italy provides the maj 
examples. Mr. Wontner Smith is particularly happy in his drav ot a door 
way at Caudebec en Caux and of the Salute at Venice. Specia 
of churches in Rome and Perugia have been drawn by Mr. Piet g 
only criticism of this valuable publication is directed to the meth« pr 
tion, or perhaps it may be to the choice of drawings which do not 
to satisfactory reproduction. Mr. Charles F. Butt, tor examp!l mac 
most admirable sheet of details of the screen-work at St. Paul’s 
he draws in pencil and with a delicate technique to which very !! 
is done by the process employed. Presumably collotype would 
but if the process employed is the only practicable one, it 
encourage pen-and-ink work rather than pencil or wash. The 4 
has now been published for many years, and the long row of big v' 
a vast amount of faithfui and patient record. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


SYSTEMATIC POULTRY CULTURE. 
\ \Vistr TO THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE’S PROGRESSIVE 
DEMONSTRATION PLANT IN CHESHIRE. 
By Major Percy Hope FALKNER, R.A.M.C. 

N response to an invitation from the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, and on behalf of this paper, we have had the 
ple sure of inspecting the State-aided demenstration plant 
th is now in operation at Haslington, near Crewe. Our 

rs have had many opportunities of learning that the work 

mducted there for the Government by Mr. F. G. Paynter, a 

gent! n who has studied this special phase of poultry during the 

past t years. Its object is to prove that table fowls can be 
produced upon comparatively limited areas of ground, 


r¢ 


is lx ! 


rofit 
* fi = and small! holders who are willing to give the same atten- 
tion t culture that is so necessary for other and more usual types 
of fi rop. In order to place himself in a similar position to 
thes ple, Mr. Paynter produces his stock from eggs that are 
purc! i from the farmers themselves. When these eggs are 


recel’ hev are hatched out in incubators. The task of “ hatch- 
is always a trying one for the little chicks, and so they 


ing 

are ed to rest in the incubators for some time in order that 
they recover themselves from the effort. They are then 
rem to heated brooders, which are located close to the incubator 
depa nt or room. Here they remain for one week, to receive 
very e attention from the operator, who must also devote a 
good of his time to the eggs which are incubating in the machines 
close There is not an adult fowl kept on the plant. Mr. 
Pavi is of opinion, and we agree with him, that the presence 
of n e birds would conduce to both vermin and disease, either 
of w may cause heavy loss among young poultry. In so far 
as we uld see from a close observation of the details of this plant, 
it is ctically certain to prove a brilliant success. To those 
who ibt such a definite statement, we offer this advice : ‘“ Wait 
and ’ In the first instance, we are sure that Mr. Paynter 
will understand our object when an attempt is made to review 


his own personality ; for the very life blood of any form of agricul- 
ture, and the cultivation of the domestic fowl is no exception to 
the rule, is to be found within the man who is responsible for its 
detail 

rhe Board of Agriculture can certainly be congratulated 
in their selection of one who is quite an exceptional expert in 
poultry-plant organisation. This is invaluable in so far as it goes ; but 
we are of opinion that the Board have more than an organiser for 
their effort in the person of Mr. Paynter. This demonstration and 
experimental plant is permeated with original ideas. The operator’s 
introductory remarks to our party were original, and not merely 
the reflections from another’s intellect ; they belonged to this man 
and to him alone. His statements were simple ; so were the very 
stakes which surrounded the birds on their grass plots. This 
does not diminish the worth of either; we are emphatically of 
opinion that the fact enhances their value ; and further, if original 
jdeas are not forthcoming in an undertaking such as this is, then 
failure will result, no matter what the operator’s previous reputation 
as an expert may be. The remainder of this story is easily told. 
We caretully examined the plant, and here is the picture. Upon 
an elongated plot of somewhat heavy ground there is a central 
avenue between the pens. On one side of this fairway are the 
nursery pens. Each wired enclosure contains a plot of short grass 
some forty by eight yards in area, and is provided with a heated 
brooder to receive the chicks after their sojourn of seven days 


near the incubator room. They are located upon this nursery 
section of the plant for five weeks, making six in all before they 
are nsferred across the avenue to the finishing pens. Each 
finishing pen is an arena of approximately one hundred by ten 
vari One or more small mobile coops or houses are placed in 
eac! tion, according to the size and number of the flock unit. 
The age flock unit for each run numbers about one hundred and 
twe birds; and these are marketed at a contract price 
whe ey are four pounds or more in weight and from thirteen to 
Sixt veeks old. 


expert has what we may call an original mental diagram 


ot tock that will at once appeal to the farmer man when he 
des 0 examine the possible profits which can be obtained 
fror is higher branch of scientific agriculture. First of all, 
he i ! what he probably knows already: that a given animal, 
whe it be a sheep, a pig, or a stall-fed bullock, will produce 
so pounds of flesh in so many days, at such a cost, and at 


so I profit. The farmer man will answer with that tolerant 
t is always en évidence when an expert attempts to “‘ teach 
him us.ness."” The next question will be this: How many 


pounds of poultry flesh will this “ flock animal,”’ which is repre- 
sented by one hundred and twenty rapidly-growing chickens, 
produce within a given time, etc. ? We are forbidden to mention 
figures for the present, but anyone who has given the average 
thought which the public give to such a subject, which is none at 
all in this instance, will probably refuse to believe what one acre 
of ground is capable of yielding in the way of table chickens during 
six months of the year, provided, of course, the owner has know- 
ledge, together with the necessary energy to apply it to the work 
in hand. We did not count the stock upon this plant, nor was 
enquiry made as to their numbers. We did see far more than one 
thousand birds of all sizes, shapes, colours and types in the chicken 
factory. Perfect condition and health was the one, and only one, 
character that appeared to be uniform ‘n this mass o: feathered 
life. Every bird on the land appeared to be rapidly “‘ making good ”’ 
according to his or her capacity for doing so. We are glad that 
we cannot adversely criticise an innovation that is so clearly for 
the good of our country, yet we should not hesitate to do so if 
this was just and possible. In any event, details are things about 
which no two experts can fully agree, for the simple reason that 
each man acquires his knowledge in a different school, upon a 
different line of thought. There is one matter, however, that 
merits special comment, and it is this: the class of stock with 
which the plant is populated is the worst type of bird that it is 
possible to conceive for the best of the market prices. It is not 
uniform in any direction, and no care or knowledge on the part 
of a poultryman could prevent one of these flocks from making 
a thoroughly uneven growth and, therefore, uneven profit for the 
man, Mr. Paynter in this instance, who is compelled to work with 
it. Of course, it is obvious that if ever the farmer is to be con 
verted to law and order in so far as his poultry department is 
concerned, he will only learn his lesson with the “ hins”’ that 
have served his ancestors for generations and during the ‘‘ good 
old times.’’ The fact that he can make twenty or thirty per cent. 
more profit from suitable stock must be practical lesson No. 2 in 
the curriculum. We rejoice to know that we are not alone in 
our rooted objection to antiquated methods of poultry-keeping 
that have so ruined the poultry industry of this country. It is 
indeed most gratifying to see our Board of Agriculture giving such 
practical proof of their determination to replace the old ordet 
and its advocates by new and systematic methods of hen 
culture. - : 

HOW THE MILK BILL IS BEING RECEIVED. 

The great dairying industry in this country is approaching 
a crisis in its history, and very strong opinions are being expressed 
on the probable effect on the milk supply of both the Tuberculosis 
Order of the Board of Agriculture and the Milk Bill now before 
the House of Commons. Among farmers and their representatives 
the general view is that these measures will diminish the supply 
of new milk and drive up the price to the consumer, and it is agreed 
on all sides that the new conditions of inspection, housing of the 
cattle and treatment of the milk will be found so onerous that a 
very large number will abandon the business of milk production 
altogether. It is a very serious question, but it has two distinct 
sides, as shown by the attitude of the Chambers of Agriculture 
towards Mr. Burns’ Bill. They have long frankly acknowledged 
the existence of abuses in the handling of milk, and that the public 
supply is not what it ought to be as regards purity, while for years 
past the recognised leaders of British agriculture have been prepared 
to support any reasonable measures for its improvement Thev 
do not regard the provisions of the present Bill as unreasonable 
in themselves, and it is framed to meet the Central Chambers’ 
objections on several points. In fact, the nine amendments drawn 
up by the joint meeting of the Parliamentary, Dairy Products and 
Cattle Diseases Committees merely aim at the improvement of small 
details, except in one case which involves a great question of principle, 
It is felt very strongly that the Bill as it stands leaves far teo 
much arbitrary power in the hands of the Local Government Board, 
which it can exercise without any check whatever merely by the 
issue of which will have the force 
of law without further reference to Parliament. Clause 15 (3) 
page 9, confers this power, and the Joint Committee therefore 
propose that the whole of it shall be struck out and the following 
inserted : ‘‘ All orders made under this section shall be laid as soon 
as may be before both Houses of Parliament, and shall have effect 
as if enacted in this Act. Provided that, if an address is presented 
to His Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next 


se ” 


orders’ or “ regulations 


“a 


subsequent twenty-one days on which that House has sat next 
after any such order is laid before it, praying that the order may be 
annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul the order, and it shall 
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thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of anything 
previously done thereunder.”’ It is quite conceivable that a 
department wielding absolute power may, perhaps inadvertently, 
make huge mistakes, and so inflict unnecessary injury on an im- 
portant industry, and agriculturists wish for some protection from 
such a possible contingency. They believe that they would obtain 
this under the amendment quoted, as their representatives in Parlia- 
ment would then be able to detect and correct the too drastic 
provisions of any Order. Whether the Minister in charge of this 
Bill will consent to any such limitation of the powers of his Depart- 
ment is a question involving the difference between bureaucratic 
and Parliamentary Government. Examples of what may happen 
have already occurred in the North of England, where local 
authorities have ordered that all cow-houses should contain, say, 
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eight hundred cubic feet of air-space per cow. Such an Orc, ! 


ile 


involve, in numberless cases, the rebuilding of premises. 
lords would be willing, even if able, to incur the necessary 
and many a dairy-farmer’s business would have 


F¢ w | ind 
outlay 
to Close do 
It is an axiom that no great reforms can be Carried out 


injury, or at least inconvenience, to individuals or classes 

must be prepared for serious dislocation to an important 
of farming owing to coming changes. That anvone shoul 
is a matter for regret, but the difficulties to be encounte: 
probably be only of a temporary nature. If this 


susp { 
impurity in the milk supply can be removed, onninnneg . 
increase, and those producers who survive the ordeal may 
their profits by breeding cows giving larger yields, and 
dairy shorthorn-breeders will show them how to do. \ 


THE CRICKET CRISIS. 


T appears to me that an attempt is being made to gull the 
public that all sorts of things are going to be done to brighten 
cricket, when in reality a great attempt is being made to 
bring about drastic changes in the game, which it is believed 
will improve the financial state of the Counties, the brighter 

cricket bait being for the financial fish only. If the wicket is to be 
covered, then the chief factor towards real cricket excitement, 
the wet wicket, is, in my opinion, being removed. It has been 
agreed for a long time among cricketers that the bat was gaining 
too much mastery over the ball, so much so, that for the purpose 
of aiding the bowler, a new ball was allowed after two hundred runs 
appeared on the board. The widening of the wicket or the narrowing 
f the bat were both seriously considered. Yet it is proposed to-day 
that the bowler’s most dangerous weapon—the sticky wicket— 
be taken, lock, stock and barrel, from him, the supporteis of the 
movement arguing that spectators will prefer to see cricket played 
ona succession of good wickets rather than wait for a pitch to dry. 
Nothing to me is so boring in cricket as watching a moderate 
batsman playing an orthodox innings on a plumb wicket, refusing 
to take the smallest risk. This would be the interesting spectacle 
afforded the public daily from May to September, when four days 
would not be sufficient to finish matches, let alone three. The 
covering of the wicket must encourage selfishness on the part of 
batsmen generally, and more drawn games than ever will be the 
result. We have had enough of strikes, but I should love to see 
a bowlers’ strike if this proposal comes into force. That they are 
going to bowl themselves silly on these plumb wickets need not be 
imagined for a moment, for in racing parlance, they will be, more 
often than not, down the course. In regard to reducing the first- 
class list of Counties, the move is, in my opinion, in the right direction, 
so far as improving cricket is concerned. There would be less of it, 
and that staleness which overcame most of us in a strenuous season 
would be certainly less felt. I could boast for a long time of never 
feeling stale, but when Lancashire played all the Counties, which 
doubled the programme to when I first started, it was impossible 
to miss it. This has gone on for some years now with most of those 
players who are the pillars of a side, and if this staleness could be 
banished, some good would be done and brighter cricket would 
certainly result. Fewer matches must materially assist in bringing 
this about. Does it ever strike some of the spectators that they 
can become stale by watching cricket too often, and when this 
staleness lays hold of them they become peevish, and, like spoilt 
children, do not quite know what they want? Then do they cry 
out for more excitement, and this modern craze for swift excitement 
is going to be the undoing of our cricket if we are not careful. It 
surprises me to read of the unpunctuality and slip-shod ways of 
certain captains. In the twenty years I played I cannot recollect 
a single case of unpunctuality on the part of an opponent or player 
on my side except through some unforeseen circumstance ; a case 
is quoted of a motor breaking down twice in two days, and here 
the public had a right to find fault. It is plain to me that the real 


kill sport of cricket to-day is the “ googly’’ bowler, who compels the 
enterprising batsman to play a careful, watchful game. There 
is no such thing as knocking this type of bowler off his length, 
for he has no length; but he possesses a ball which trips back from 
the off like lightning, and it is impossible for the batsman to tell 
which way it is going to break. Consequently he must of necessity 
get back on to his wicket to give himself more time to see which 
way it will spin, and unless that ball pitches on the wicket he would 
be foolish indeed not to back up with his legs. These “ googly ’”’ 
bowlers roll up many bad-length balls that the ordinary club 
batsman can hit quite as well for four as the first-class player, 
and the good-length ball must never be forced ; thus you have youn 
great player and your club batsman, if the latte: will possess himself 


in patience, practically on the same level. As G. L. Jess: 
puts it, brilliance must make way for utility, if you are to 
possible for your side. The batsman who plods with all type 
ing has no fear of being shown up when a “ googly” man i 
ling, for he reduces all bowlers to the same level. Correct { 
the greatest asset to all great players, is conspicuous by it 
for the simple reason that footwork is only possible when « 
which way a ball is going to break. In view of what 
written about Mr. Fry’s leg-play, it may be of interest { 
that, during a month in which I was playing against § 
South African side, Sinclair, on noticing my change « 

by getting back on to my wicket, remarked to me aftery 

it was the only way to play “ googly” bowling, and that 

the only other player in those days that had adopted 


methods, so far as he had seen. With all du 
to that brilliant player, A. G. Steel, with whom I hay 
several games, I feel that even he, with all his qui f 


foot—and he certainly was wonderfully quick in 

out—would never have found it possible to hit Faulken 
the ball pitched. I am, of course, only dealing with | ss 
“* googly ”? bowlers, and am not taking into consideration t) ho 


throw the ball with the turn to get the necessary finge: n 
As an example of the great player being reduced to thy of 
a moderate one, from the spectacular point of view, by nv of 


the ‘‘ googly” bowler, take R. H. Spooner’s century at rd’s 
against the South Africans last season. To me, Spoor: . 


never played an innings of 30 that has not contained a tain 
amount of brilliance, but this century was compiled by n of 
waiting for the bad ball, when facing one of the far to 

“googly ’’ bowlers on the side, and his sporting strokes had to lx 
withheld until facing a natural bowler and one of the finest we havi 
seen for many a long day—Pegler, to wit. I say emphatically 


that ‘‘ googly’ bowling is the curse of cricket to-day. It is a freak 
type of bowling, accomplished against the laws of Nature, causing 


a tremendous amount of strain on the muscles of the ar It 
creates dulness on the part of the batsman and will continue to 
do so, no matter what alterations are made in the game. This is 
the real bogey, and until stamped out it will keep thousands away 
from watching a game that it is almost unfair to call cricket. I 


do not think F. Mitchell, the South African skipper, will take offence 
at my repetition of a conversation he had with me, that he had 
warned the South Africans in their own country that they were over- 
doing this “ googly’? bowling and that it would be their ruin unless 
checked. The result we all know, for when the soft wickets wer 


in evidence, and we had plenty last season, the only length bowlers 
on the side who did duty were Pegler and Nourse ; the formet 
found his captain quite unable to give him any rest when it was 
wanted, owing to the others being so expensive on wickets when a 
bad-length ball should rarely be bowled, and Nourse was ged 
to throw over his batting for bowling in most of the gam: hen 
batting was undoubtedly his strongest point. Mitchell found it 


quite impossible to set his fieldsmen for all the bad-length stutl 
it was his misfortune to skipper. I should like to see every “ ly” 
bowler no-balled. The law to-day will not allow a bowler | owl 
an over-hand and then a lob without giving notice of the ch nge, 
so why should a bowler be allowed to bowl what by the act is a 
leg break and yet is intended—and often does—to spin from | 
I found myself yawning times without number during last m’ 
Test games, but it was only when “ googlies”’ were at work ; a! ther 


old players were similarly affected. It is nonsense to say ive 
no cricketers to-day, while such as C. B. Fry, R. H. Spooner bbs 
(as fine a batsman as it is possible to see) and young He of 
Middlesex can all delight the most critical, given true 1 ting 


conditions. If the 1.b.w. rule is altered as suggested by A 
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et the pul 


princes and 


lic then be prepared for a surfeit of kings, 


others, for the altered rule would help this type—more 


googly 


than any other—and on sticky wickets the ball would break at 
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OLONIAL 


that he on 


right angles and batsmen would have no chance 
nd the best to-day are, in my opinion, quite as good 
twenty years ago. 
n amount of this cricket depression might possibly be 
or of certain committees who dominate their captains, 
to appreciate clever forcing tactics on the pait of a 
batsman, with the result that we have to-dav 
more caution displayed by batsmen than is necessary 
e of the side or for the public palate. Unless a pro- 
vs for a county captained by a judge of the gam:>, and 
such by his committee, nine times out of ten he finds he 
p his place on the side by obtaining runs without taking 
ven the occasion demands a more natural game to be 
side is to win, he has to plod on for runs and a draw, 
es against the grain, to enable him to make sure of 
come. In regard to four amateurs being necessary 
I maintain that professionals are every bit as enter- 
playing for captains and committees who know how 
rd ‘‘ cricket.’’ Take the elevens of Kent, Yorkshire 
re, for instance, whose professionals for the last twenty 
ar after year, played “ jolly,’ for the simple reason that 
1 confidence in their selectors. It is most important 
tees should be made up of cricketers mostly, and that 
should carry more weight than those of the county 
a fat purse, who must on no account be offended when 
n a precarious condition, and who can easily be the 
e of the side being slowly ruined should he imagine 
capable of selecting the side, as at times he does. A 
dge is a dangerous thing, and a very dangerous thing 
| to cricket. 
ees ought to encourage enterprising batsmen rather 
e the same, which has been the fashion to a certain extent 


is type of player failed, and which has the effect of 
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reducing him to the slow-and-sure style which is the cause of most 


of the discontent to-day. Once kill aggressiveness on the part ot 


a batsman and it will seldom come back It is easy to lose one’s 
hitting for cautious play, but terribly difficult to banish caution 


for enterprise. The making of the championship and _ the 


publication of the averages weekly have all worked towards 


one end, and that is more caution on the part of batsmen 


generally \. C. MacLaren 
JOY. 
In the sunlight where | stood 
Joy leapt into my blood. 
My eyes were opened, I could sce— 
Such glory was upon me then 
rhe hidden god of happiness—lx 
Who moves invisible to men ! 
Joy—joy—joy 
It is slipping through my fingers ! 
Soft as flame it wraps me round 
Like air, like light, like wind, like sound 


Or like perfume which still lingers 
In Queens’ chambers, underground 

What shall I do with so much joy 
The god has filled me to the brim ! 

I drink—I drink a sweet which may not cloy, 
And all my senses reel with him ! 
Yet pity me who can no longer weep 

Since how shall Life, Life heavy-eved forgive 
One who must ever keep 

\ heart which has forgotten how to grieve 


MARGARET SACKVILLE, 


THE SALISBURY HUNT. 


packs are necessarily small in numbers 
(mn their opening day the Salisbury Hunt took nine 
ouples into the field, but 


vas efficient. A 


then probably each one 
Artillery 


ilways kept a small private pack, said once to the writer 


well-known officer, who 


kept workers, and that even if he took but six couples 


nto the field he 


IS a goo 


Forty-five : 
the Salisbu: 


The jackal 


ting country and that the jacks are stout and bold. 
tes without a check, with a kill at the end, such as 
int enjoyed, is sport to be remembered anywhere 


1 stout heart and takes a lot of killing. I wonder it 





OFF 


id always 
ounds he could 
trust rhe Salis 
ury Hunt is 
fortunate in its 
pack, for they are 
made up of drafts 
from the Cottes 
more and North 
Cotswo the 
last name de 
scended fi that 
famous ol 
ard-d1 ng 
itches for: | by 
ar. €ij les 
McNeil! rhe 
Lottesmo ive 
ilways | a 
working 1 I 
gather fr he 
picture t ey 
ire a smat k, 
nd the k - 
tanned nd 
standing in MOVING 
€ left | ke a hard worker and a keen foxhound. The field, 
(00, IS nur s, showing that the Hunt has good supporters, for the 
MhEWS Of ire as necessary abroad as at home. The country, 
with its y pen stretches of plain, looks like good galloping 
ground. | ier, too, from the account of the opening day that 


TO DRAW. and if 


these hounds broke him up. The pack known best to the writer was 
taught to do this, though | have heard it said, but incorrectly, that 
foxhounds will not break up a jackal. [| do not know how long the 
Salisbury season lasts, but the day of which L have written, which 
is described as the opening day, was Saturday, December 2tst, ror. 
lointending Colonists the thought of sometimes hearing the melody 
of the pack is an 
attraction, and if 
the sport was fai 
less excellent than 
it 1s, Many ol 
us would gladly 
go out if only to 
hear hounds once 
more speak on a 
The Maste1 
is Mr. Wise, the 


scent 


huntsman Mr 
Drakes, with 
Messrs. Kelly 


Jelland and Dale 
as whippers-in, 
and they certainly 
must have done 
their kennel work 
well. To them 
we shall wish 
luck and freedom 
from fever, ticks, 
dysentery and the 
other ills hound 
flesh is heir to 
they will 
accept a counsel from an old whipper-in and huntsman, I would say 
never go out without a bottle of ipecacuanha powder, a teaspoonful 
to be administered promptly on the sight of the last-mentioned 
complaint. With that an first-rate food, fresh and judiciously 
given, and absolute cleanliness in the kennel (we always kept some 
fresh sifted earth in a basket in the kennel), hounds will last even 
in an unfavourable climate for two or three seasons. In hunting 
jackal foxhounds improve, if you can only keep them fit for two 


or three seasons. X. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 
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MOTORING IN THE PYRENEES.—1]. 


LANNING a 

so simple as route-marking on the plains, for high barriers 
to the 
roads and short cuts from point to point. 


tour in mountainous regions is never quite 


are not conducive innumerable bye- 
All the 
difficulty to 


bearings from end 


creation ot 
same, 

the Pyrenees do 
who will take the 


not 
trouble 


present any serious 


anyon to study their 


to end There are two classes of tourists, however, between whom 
we must distinguish before venturing to offer suggestions as to 
routes The one class may be visiting the Pyrenees primarily 
for reasons of health, for there are something like two hundred 
and fifty springs between east and west, and the thermal resorts 
are many and various in consequence ; the other class comes for 
touring pure and simple. 


If a car 


Bagnéres-de 


owner is undergoing a “ cure,”’ he will probably make 


Luchon, Cauterets, or Ax-les-Thermes his centre, 


and do whatever 
motoring may be 
convenient without 
proceeding very fat 
from his base. From 
will, of 
to the 


Lys, an 


Luchon he 
run out 
Vallée du 


ursion 


course, 
ext which 
should be taken in 
the afternoon, as there 
is nosuninthe valley 
day. If 


the car is a 


earlier in the 
eood 
climber, it should 
certainly be headed 
also for the Hospice 
but the 


one ol 


de France 

stiff 
6 kilométres from the 
the 
road 
deal 
per cent 


pull is a 


junction with 


Vallée du 
and 


Lys 


has a good 


ot 17 


7 
gradient. There is 


no gainsaying, how- 


ever, the charm of 
the scenery when the 


summit is attained, 


while the available 
excursions on horse- 
back or afoot are 
many and highly 


interesting. 


From Luchon 
there is also a very 
pleasant run to St. 
Béat, all along the 


but with striking 
while the 


flat, 
views, 
opportunity may also 
be taken of continuing 
the journey over the 


frontier into Spain, 


111 kilométres. 

Visitors to Cauterets, find themselves on a cul-de-sac 
road, but have several very interesting excursions within reach so 
long as they do not mind retracing their wheel-tracks up and down 
their own valley. 404 kilométres 


from Luchon is one of 


of course, 


Gavarnie, for example, is only 


In this region, at all 

events, the Spanish 

roads are excellent, THE ROAD FROM AX-LES-THERMES 
and a trip to Viella 

will prove thoroughly enjoyable. The distance there and back 


aw 


and 


vill 


are also within easy reach of Cauterets, the 
larly pleasant place for a 


Ly 


ge, 


trom 
rising 


Cauterets 


Col 


du 


Tourmalet 


the road leads 


2,182it. 


Stay, a 


season be not 


If the 


will be free 


meanwhile. 
throughout, and it need hardly be said that the 
is one of the chief show places of the Pyrenees. 


from 


A descent of 21 kilométres has first to be pn 
there 


in 19} kilométres 
The surface is 
Cirque 
Argel 
former b 
nd, in my opinior 
too 


and m 


too early o1 


snow 


in a round trip from Argelés to Luz, over the Col to ‘ 


Campan, thence to Bagnéres de Bigorre and back to 


Lourdes 


am 


TO 


Curé, 


in 


\x-les-Thermes is 
1 the 
to Quillan may be 


a ¢ 


ave 


THE 


while a 
Ax-les-Thermes. 

energy as to remark : 
have made him a general of my 


listance of about 
an excelle 
1ilable excursions are 


recommended, 





COL DE 


monument to Arm 
Napoleon wa 
‘ A pity the 


PUYMORENS 


100 kilométres 


it centre for tour 


varied and num 


by way of the C 


the Col 

the Col cd: 
and the ¢ 
the des 
last-n 

Quillan | 
ally fine 

a splendi 
may bet 
and over 


Castcillo 
Louis 
Spanish 
Bourg - M 
back te 
Thermes 
de Puymo 
two passe 
are ot 5,f 
6,2921t. al 
spec tively, 
not be att 


of Ax - k 


Luzenac, 
for the sak 
the ruined ¢ 
picturesqut 
hilltop. 
The 1 
Quillan to 
may be ! 
passes thi 
most 
many fine 
that of 
The road w 
infinite lab 
to the het 
and encou! 
a humble 
Armand, a! 
throug! 
TOC ky 
known as t 


bar! 


and’s memory has b« 


s so impressed with 


winter or spi 
there is a shv 


wort 


Lordat, whi 


famou 


the Pyrenees 
Pp 


man should be a priest 


army.’ The cont! 


Armand’s road from the gorge to Mont-Louis was only 


ir 


1887, 


over 


a hundred years after 


the curé’s great ach 
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HOW TO SELECT 
THE BEST CAR. 


@ THERE CAN ONLY BE ONE 


“BEST” CAR. 


q THE OPINION OF THE PRIVATE USER, THE MAN 


WHOSE 
UPON THE 
WELL-KNOWN CARS, 


MOTORING EXPERIENCE 
USE OF MOST OF THE WORLD'S 
IS OF THE GREATEST 


IS. BASED 


VALUE TO THE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER. 





Here is an opinion, unsolicited and unpre- 
judiced, from an owner of a Rolls-Royce, 
whose opinion is based on the possession of 
40 different cars since the passing of the 
Motor Car Act in 1896. 


“| should like to say that I am delighted with the 
chassis ; in my opinion it is a beautiful piece of work, 
and at the same time it is a pleasure to drive it. I have 
had chassis costing more money than yours, | have had 
a large assortment of machines since the Act was passed 
in "96, numbering about 40, but I have not had a chassis 
which gives me so much pleasure as this one of yours.” 


The original of this letter is open for inspection to 
anyone interested. Ref. No. 162. 


The following is an extract from a letter 
from an owner of a Rolls-Royce to a friend 
who has a Rolls-Royce on order. We are 
able to reproduce this by kind permission of 
the recipient of the letter: 


“As for the Rolls-Royce ; well, there are not 


tell what a Revelation it has been. Itis my 27th motor 
car and is so much better than all the rest put together 
that it is an insult to R.R. to mention them in the same 
breath. From the above you may imagine | am sort of 
crazy about this car. Wait till you have a trip in yours, 
all day, then you will appreciate the difference. It's 
more apparent with me for, as you know, | always drive 
myself and the trip from Monte was a delight.” 


@ IF AFTER READING THESE TWO OPINIONS YOU 
TRY THE ROLLS-ROYCE FOR YOURSELF, 
YOU WILL FIND THAT THE CAR WILL, IN EVERY 
SENSE FULLY JUSTIFY SUCH EULOGISTIC PRAISE. 








ROLLS- 
ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce, Limited, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams : “ Rolhead” Reg., London. 


Telephones : Gerrard 1654, 1655 and 1656. 


EUROPE (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. 
INDIA: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay. 
The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :— 
LEIOESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, W ARWICKSHIRE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND 
RUTLANDSHIRE : The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; ScoTLAND: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., 
Glasgow ; MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT, including East Lancashire (as far north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East 


Cheshire : Joseph Cockshoot & Co., L 


td., New Bridge St., Manchester; YORKSHIRE: A. B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate ; 


LIVERPOOL AND DisTRICcT, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, 
Renshaw St., Liverpool; NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM. CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND NORTH LANCASHIRE: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson 


and Co., Ltd., St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK : Mann, Egerton & Co., 


Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich ; 


BEDFORDSHIRE: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; IRELAND: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, South Audley 
St., W. Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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lurning now to a consideration of the course to be followed 
by the summer tourist who journeys southwards with the specific 
object of exploring the Pyrenees in comprehensive fashion, I may 
ay that the only difficulty is to know what to leave out The 
side issues are so numerous and not every man cares for the Same 
thing as his fellows As it is in the east, however, that the choice 
is most varied, I should be inclined to recommend that the 
motorist should start from the west and work up to the Hautes 


Pyrenees ir the centre, which are the most picturesque ; after 
having done the highest passes, he could then decide, according 
to the time at his disposal, how much of the country he would care 
to cover between Mont Louis and the Mediterranean 


From Paris to Biarritz isa distance of 796 kilométres ; but if a 
sca yourTncy be pret rred to Bordeaux there will remain 241 kilo 
métres only to be covered by car From Biarritz, unless it is 
desired to visit St. Jean de Luz, the road to Cambo—where M 
Rostand, of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac "’ fame, resides—should be taken, 
and on to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, where the classic run up to the 
Col de Roncevaux may be enjoyed. A cross-country route should 
then be taken through the pleasantly undulating Basque district, 
to Mauléon and Oloron Ste. Marie 

On no account should the motorist then fail to turn southwards 
here and ascend the Col du Somport (5,38r1ft descend to Jaca 
in Spain, and return to the French side by way of the Col du Pourta 
let (5,768ft This is undoubtedly the finest road trip in the 
Pyrenees, but one that is taken by very few tourists because they 
know nothing about it. The scenery, nevertheless, is peculiarly 
grand, and the going is excellent, save on the approaches to each 
pass on the French side, where railway operations are in progress ; 
higher up, and on the Spanish side throughout, the surfaces are the 
best in the Pyrenees There is no difficulty to be experienced 
at the Spanish Customs, if the driver is provided with a triptyque ; 
and while these two passes have more of the Alpine character, 
as regards the engineering of the road, than any other in the whole 
range, they have distinct qualities of originality where the scenery 
is concerned In a well-known guide-book, none the less, they are 
dismissed as ‘‘ bridle-paths ”’ ! 

Incidentally a small diversion on the return journey should 
certainly be made. At a distance of 18 kilométres below the 
summit of the Pourtalet Pass, on the Spanish side, there is a bye-road 
of fine quality which leads, in 14 kilométres, to the Bains de Pan- 
ticosa, a health resort which is probably the coolest place in the 


\ J 


Pyrenees, and much esteemed accordingly by the Spanish aristocracy 
who come up from the plains inthe height of summer. The environ- 
ment of rocky scenery is particularly fine 

The descent of the Col du Pourtalet brings one to Eaux-Bonnes, 
and from there the westward journey may be resumed by way of 
the Col d’Aubisque and the Col de Soulor to Arras and Argelés 
Che former pass is steep, but quite practicable, and offers great variety 
of views, including the striking outlines of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau 
It now remains to ascend to Luz and Gavarnie, and, after returning 





to Luz, to cross the magnificent Col du Tourmalet, the highest 


Pyrenean through route. From Ste. Marie de Campan the road to AN OLD GATEWAY AT CARCASSON! 
I.uchon should be taken, over the Col d’Aspin and the Col de Pey- 
resourde ; the views from the former pass are among the finest taking a more northerly route is the Castle of Foix, wl $ pict 
in the whole range, and the run is exceedingly enjoyable. esque and historically interesting alike; but it is wssible t 
rhree little-known passes—the Col des Ares, the Col de Buret cover everything without detours. The glorious round trip 
and the Col de Portet—should now be traversed, after reaching the Col de Puymorens and the Col de Casteillou, already refer 
St. Béat from Luchon, and they lead to Castillon and St. Girons. to, is now inevitable; the only way of saving duplication 1s 
From here the famous grotto of Mas d’Azil may be visited if one is avoid the section over the Col de Marmare, etc., and at Quillan! 
returning directly home through Toulouse ; but it is better avoided, up and down the Col du Portel for the sake of the ent: ing vit 
as there is a great deal yet to be seen of surpassing interest. The While at Mont Louis an eastward excursio! ould c 
road over the Col de Port should, therefore, be followed to Tarascon, tainly be made to Vernet-les-Bains, a very pleasant nd ris 
Luzenac and Ax-les-Thermes rhe chief thing missed by not resort, and, if desired, the journey may be conti ed 


up to Perpignan, returning west d on 
north to Axat; but here again the difficult 
would present itself of either missii r doublit 


the Col de Casteillou. If this northern road 
chosen, the opportunity should taker 
visiting the Gorge de Galamus. 

If time be no object, the litt republ 
Andorra, the smallest in the world uy pro! 
ably be explored by a side excurs fro 
Col de Puymorens, with the optio1 driving 
the highest point in the Pyrenees h ca 


reached by road—namely, the ¢ de F 
Miguel (8,o22ft.). Otherwise, howe the hor 





ward journey may be entered up Axat 
Quillan for Toulouse, but it shoul al] mea 
be made to include a diversion arcass! 
the great show place of the South « Ance 
aw 


unquestionably the finest exam} 
A ROLLS-ROYCE WITH HOOPER LIMOUSINE BODY. city in the world. Cuarves L. ! STOS — 
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“HOOPER” 
BODIES s: 


HOOPER & CO. are also 
Coachbuilders to— 


As built for— 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

4.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

H1.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 
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H.M. The King of Spain. 

H.M. The King of Norway. 

H.M. The Queen-Mother of the Netherlands. 
H.R... The Princess Royal. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany. 





w.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN. 





NEW “HOOPER” LIMOUSINE naw “NOOPER” LIMOUeInE 
BUILT SPECIALLY FOR 


41S MAJESTY THE KING. 


BUILT SPECIALLY FOR 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
COMPLETE CARS—for immediate delivery. REPAIRS— all kinds—bodies and CHASSIS. 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS. GARAGE (open day and night). 


Tyres, Petrol, Lubricants, Accessories. 


HOOPER & GO... St. James’s St., London, S.W. 














14-h.p 
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For full Particulars of Humber Cars. write— 
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THE CHOICE OF A CLOSED CAR. 

HICH is the best type of closed body 

is a question often asked by motor- 

ists who have found out by experi- 

ence the shortcomings of the ordinary open cat 
fitted with hood and screen, or, more probably, 
have had these pointed out with some 
emphasis by the ladies who use tHe car. By 
‘closed "’ body is meant, of course, either the 
coupé, cabriolet, limousine, landaulet or their 
variations. There is no doubt that these closed 
bodies are rapidly increasing in favour not only 
for town work, but also for general country use 
and for touring 
far from satisfactory for general use; in fact, 


The open “ touring ’’ body is 


the very name is inappropriate, for touring 
necessitates luggage, and the luggage-carrying 
capacity of the torpedo phaeton is very 
limited. The miserable little grid at the 
back is a very poor place for it. Weight 
added at this point, moreover, tends greatly 
to produce skidding; luggage carried there 
requires treating with a vacuum-cleaner before 
it can be brought into a house, and it is by no means 
unheard of for boxes to be cut off and stolen while the car 
is moving. With regard to the hood, anyone who has had to 
wrestle with the straps, screws and buttons of a hood and side 
curtains when a rainstorm comes on suddenly will never believe 
that it is a satisfactory part of a car’s outfit. That it is not really 
weather-proof, does not wear well and is somewhat expensive in first 
cost are all fairly obvious facts, and it can therefore be regarded only 
as a temporary makeshift in the evolution of motor-car bodies. 

The first thoughts of anyone who contemplates changing 


from an open to a “ closable’’ car generally turn to a cabriolet 
Ibe fact that it can be used completely open when required appeals 
to him; it is more like the body to which he has become accustomed, 
and it does not seem like making such a sudden jump compared 
with the other types. If he is impetuous and acts on the impulse 
of the moment, this will probably be his choice for his second car. 
On the other hand, if he is more cautious and considers the cabriolet 
design further before deciding, one or two flies will appear in the 
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SALOON BODY BY HILL AND BOLL. 
Fitted to a 45—50 h.p. Mercédés chassis. 


ointment. In the first place, this type is, or should 


expensive. A cheap cabriolet is an abomination. 


months’ wear it will rattle and shake like a com: ax 
The numerous folding joints in the woodwork of a cab en 
tate the finest workmanship to be at all satisfacto: d 
regard to appearance, it does not seem as if it could de t 
look anything but clumsy, either when open or shut e! 


hood is up, it is, of course, weather-proof ; but if op 

seats are just as draughty as those of a touring car 

there any more luggage-carrying capacity. One of rees 
“ flies,’’ however, is the darkness of the interior when 

cabriolet is, in fact, a compromise, and like most co Ses 
includes a good many of the faults of both types fr 

is descended. 

In one way the cabriolet scores a point over its riva s] 
which weighs so heavily with many people, seems to hav ed tl 
an owner may drive his own cabriolet, but that a chauff 
is necessary for the others. Why this should be so is n ogethe 














. 
Who drives a BENZ 
drives with Safety 
and with Pleasure 


Thesoft purring of the smooth- 
running engine, the vivid way 
the car answers the wheel, the 
pace, the control, and the 
brilliant coachwork give owner 
and driver a right and decent 
“ Pride of the Road.” 
There are 10 Models, and 
every Benz Car—from the 
12-20 h.p. at £325, to the 
200 h.p. at £1,800—is th 
result of 28 years’ experienc 
in motor engineering an 
experiment. 
A test will convince. 

Please write or call 


Sole Concessionnaires for Benz Cars inthe United lom 


THE BROMPTON MOTOR Co. L® 
78/82, Brompton Road, London, 5.W. 


Repair Works: Sherland Road, Twickenham, M sex 
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REMEMBER 


Whenever you see this 


Trade Mark 





“RED - BLACK. a 
TYRE 


it is 


THE GUARANTEE of BEST QUALITY 











Covers and Tubes of any make can 
be repaired at our extensive works 


—ioa, Hythe Road, Willesden, N.W. 








Have you tried the ‘‘ Continental 1913,’ the Tennis Ball of Perfect Balance ? ~~ 
-— - : 


“ } THE CONTINENTAL TYRE & RUBBER Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., 3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 
ve 
° 
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built on artistic lines after most of the specimens turned out in can all be let down, so that 





the early days of the industry. The combination of semi-circular respect to an open car as m 






radiator, sloping bonnet, scuttle dash, domed roof and wings Probably the most po} 
and curved back panels gives a very attractive and workmanlike country work is the landa 
























THE MONACO MOTOR-BOAT MEETING. 


Mr Gamble’s Dyack running tria!s 
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understood, but who can understand all the dictates of this arbitrary appearance to the limousine if well carried out, and 
ruler? Of the three main types, the limousine is undoubtedly the large windows all round lend a look of lightness 
the most pleasing in appearance, and at the same time it is also and add considerably to comfort. Owing to th 


it is really not so much i: 
ight be supposed. 

ular type of body for gen 
ulet. At any rate, judgir 
visits to coach-builders’ , 
this type are being built 
others put together. Int 
improved designs there is | 
in appearance between 
and a landaulet, the iron 
ing the hood being 
large windows being iy 
sides, making a very dij 
vehicle from the ordi: 
design, with its ugly, str 
gloomy interior. The fi 
of the roof is certainly 
venience for carrying lug 
tires. The total height of 


has Seen considerably 


dropping the frames an 
undei-slung springs. Ni 
this greatly improve th: 
by taking away the 

heaviness, but the car 

comfortably on account 

of gravity being lower, w 
entrance is secured. The 
important point for ladiv 
people. Although a lan 
necessarily somewhat lh: 
touring body, there is 
difference as might be su 
it is made by a high- 
builders. From the abo 


a 


eminently practical for its purpose—that is, a town vehicle. Some joints in the framework and of any folding hoods 
of the modern limousine bodies are real works of art, and no other wear and last well, and are not heavy. Though t+} 
type offers such scope for the coach-builder to display his good is generally considered to be a drawback in fine weathe; 
taste in design. It is quite a relief to the eye to see motor-carriages discounted by the large windows, including one at th, 
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To the tourist of to-day roads seem prosaic affairs enough, leading as they do merely 











little traffic for  half-a century Then. in 1888 commenced 








cra, the Dunlop being the first practical pneu 
matic tyre. Its invention enormously popu 
larized cycling, and when a few years later 
motor cars began to puff and pant over the face 
ot the country it was on Dunlop tyres, adapted to 
these heavier vehicles. To-day, with m@thods of 
road travel advanced so far towards perfection 
that it is difficult to see in what direction further 
progress can be made, it is Dunlops that the 
far-seeing motorist attaches to his wheels. 

















The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 






















TOURING TALKS. No. 1. 


y trom town to town; neve 
theless, they represent the foundation of civilization, as ‘no society could exist without means of inter-communication 


new ah 
ime 


the 





either of ideas or of persons. The development of a road system cannot be traced right back to its earliest beginning 
since they are far older than the oldest history. But one can epitomize the last few hundred years of road travel in 
few sentences. Commencng with the pack or saddle horse, next came the stage waggon, superseded in its turn by 
post carriage and the mai coach. \ hundred years ago the last was at its nadir, albeit a brief one, for the ra 
train with its smoke and rattle soon eclipsed the glories of the 
mail. Save for country carts and solid-tyred bicycles the roads k 
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- WOLSELEY 


“In Daily Use all over the World.” 
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A WOLSELEY 16/20 H.P. TORPEDO PHAETON. 
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LONDON DEPOT: 
)RK STREET, 


Telegrams : 
UTOVENT, VIC, 





4 elephone: 6220 Victoria. 





WESTMINSTER. 


LONDON.’ 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 26 POST FREE, 


THE WOLSELEY ‘°° MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd., 
Proprietors: VICKERS, LIMITED, 


ADDERLEY PARK, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams : 
EXACTITUDE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


relephone : 
6153 CeNnTRAI 





MARINE DEPT. : 
COLUMBINE YARD, 
EAST COWES, 10O.W. 


Telegrams 
“WOLSELEY, COWES.” 


Telephone : 493 Cowes 
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Rolls-Royce Chassis 


BARKER BODY 
ae 











Barker Cabriolet open 


Acknowledged 
The World’s Best Car. 





Barker Cabriolet closed 


EARLY 100 of these high- -grade cars can always 
be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies to order at 
our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


(Coachbuilders), 


BARKER & CO, 3%! 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 




















| 1913 sees the: sina trtamph of the Argyll. 


The success of the Ar «vit Sioa Sleeve Valve Fongine since its 

introduction at Olympia 191) Ballofficient evidence of its thorou gh rehability, 

absolute efficiency, silence feruinuiig and economy in upkeep. Developing an 
| actual hp. 100 per cent above noMinal, it prOvides a magnificent reserve for | 
use when needed. The Aregll ts the sPecdiest and swectest-running 

engine yet devised 

The Arayll Stream-line des 

whilst the coach-wortrhas been 


To these super-excetiancesef the Ar " 
The Argyll diagonally compensated -{ 


i¢ noted for its dignity and elegance, 
bed. as “ the finest in the world 
















braking system. 


lem/but braking On all four 
epaptirely avoided is 


els. r@ducing the tear | 


Braking on all four wheels is a comparatively St 
wheels in such a manner that side-slippuig 
exclusively an ARGYLL achievement 


The brakes act simultaneously and eve 
and wear on tyres and mechanism toa 


The fear ond danger of skidding s@pse of security 

| known only to those who are the ssc GYLL. 

| Let us demonstrate this B 
1913 Models with full equipme 


12/18 h.p. 4 cyl, Poppet 
15/30 hp. 4 cyl. Sleeve ‘ £58 ué £525) | 
25/50 hp. 4 cyl. Sleeve Valve . £750 ~- “ £700)| 


Allare equipped with one man Hood. Double Deflecting Wind Screen, 3 Lamps. Hora, | 
Tool Outfit, Number Plates, § Detachable Wheels, and 5 Grooved D unlop Lyres, etc 


‘ARGYLLS Ltd., 2.0 ALEXANDRIA, Scotland. | 


London Showrooms: 6, Gt. Mariborough Street, W 


fequi ipment £345) 


| 
| Aad at Glasgow, Edinburgh. Dundee. Cordiff. Liverpool, Newcastle, Hull, 
| Manchester, Leice.ter, Leeds. etc. 


| | 
| 
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may be gathered that, even for touring purposes, a Jang 
body which is not too big for the chassis, and wh) hh 
i 


on up-to-date lines by a good firm, has many point 
favour. F. HW 


MOTOR-BOATS AND AEROPLANES AT aemace, 


T the present moment Monaco is the centre of int; — 


motor-boat and flying worlds, and rarely h 
gatheiing of enthusiastic supporters of thes; 


been seen than has been attracted by the meetings o), 14) 


year by the enterprising International Sporting Club 
boat entries in the larger classes are more numerous 
while no fewer than twenty-six hydro-aeroplanes 
compete in the contests which are to take place o1 
and r4th. Commencing with the larger and faster boat 
planes and racers, one notes with great regret the al 
Duke of Westminster's veteran, Ursula. The most cons 
ever sent to Monaco, her absence is a great blow t& 
contingent, and so far as one may judge from thx 
Italian competitors, she would have once again been 
her own in the long races. None of the other boats ars 
built up to the limits of the big class, being for t] 
about thirty-five feet long and fitted with either on n « 
cases, two motors of about 150 h.p. each. The mos rest 
boat from the English point of view is the hydropla: 
. Tellier design, that reminds one of a Saunders-Fau! h « 
one step. As her name implies, she is fitted with Sun! 
two eight-cylinder “‘ V’ 
It is said that she can do fifty miles per hour in st 
for the long races of the Monaco Meeting propellers t 
engines somewhat below their full capabilities are em 
remaining French and Italian hydroplanes are ot 
type, and of the so-called displacement racers it can « 
that they are simply stepless hydroplanes with a h 
hollow sections, becoming progressively flatter aft Sant 
Despujols and the Fiat boat, Le Quatre, seem the mi en 
rivals to Sunbeam. The only other English boat in t! 
classes is Mr. Whitechurche’s Onward IT., designed anx 
Thorneycroft, and admittedly not an extreme racing ty 

The 21ft. class of the British Motor Boat Club un 


’ engines of 150 h.p. each bx 


provides the chief interest of the meeting, and is respor for 1 
tewer than twelve English boats. Austin, Brooke, Sun! \ 

hall and Wolseley engines are represented, and the raci romise 
to be extremely close and exciting. Of expected foreign petite 
two Gregoire boats, apparently falling far short of ex)» ctatior 


are absentees, but Apache II., a de Coninck hull with « 


well-known “ Picker ’’ racing engines, is regarded as a \ serious 


competitor. The British Motor Boat Club have present 
handsome one-hundred-guinea trophy to be won outri 
class at Monaco. 

The number and variety of the hydro-aecroplan 
present at the meeting indicate very clearly the import wh 


is now attached to the flying-machine which can rise from or aligh, 


on the water. That this type of aircraft is still in its in 


however, is clearly indicated by the large number of mishaps 


which occurred as soon as the machines were put to practical test 


The entries included a Maurice Farman biplane, two Breguets 


three Deperdussins, a Henry Farman, a Borel, a Morane-Saulne 

and two Nieuports. Before the actual competitions 

the competing machines have to undergo certain practical t 
a day’s postponement, ope! 


The motor-boat meeting, after 


on Sunday last in perfect weather. The first scratch race for | 
21ft. class produced twelve starters, all, with one exception, Brit 
Mr. E. Martin’s Fuji-Yama III. proved the winner after a goo 
race, Dr. Smart’s Angela II. being only a little ove minut 
behind. The Prix de la Céte d’Azur for the 8-métre to 12-metr 


cruiser class was won by Minnehaha II. 
class on Monday resulted in the position of the two leading ! 
on the previous day being reversed, Dr. Smart’s Wolse! 
Angela II. beating Fuji-Yama for first place by 2min 
over a minute more than the time-allowance she receive 
winner of the opening race. The distance was fhity 
The afternoon event was the Prix de Monaco, a scratch 1 
to hydroplanes. The victory went to Le Quatre, despu 
hull with a Fiat motor, which covered the fifty kilom 

under fifty-four minutes. 


SECOND-GRADE PETROL. 
IT is probably no exaggeration to say that nine 
of ten have practical experience of only one fuel for 
and that is the best grade of petrol on the market. As 
knows, the price of motor spirit has largely increas 
and for the first time in the history of th 


n 


yer 


Duilt 


\ handicap for the 211 
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AES =132-135, LONG AGRE, LONDON 
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r "ian cs ss » 9? and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760.) ye rl 
4 “np ae 7 oe 
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MEMBER OF JURY & Original Myesigns ouring onvenience. an Serene | 
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te | 

make | All Repairs, | 

I 

issis | Renovations, |) 

i}| 

' ar the or 

Com te Car Conversions | 

| 

su lied promptly | 

effected at | 

adva geous 133, Long Acre | 

; | 

te 08. MULLINER,LONG ACRE. to estimate. 

} HREE @ CABRIOLET _— _ 

| 

EN: /IRIES | INSPECTION | 

IN. TED. | SUGGESTED. 

. | | + | 

Baa nei The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected MULLINER'S | 

TELE PHONE in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations ean & 

eunnane effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. (Rand) LONDON | 

=— SSS Hos eee 




















Magnificent coachwork 
sits gracefully on 
the chassis of the 


SELF - STARTING. 
SELF - IGNITING. 
SELF - LIGHTING. 


This fact is built upon another more 
vital, namely, that the Cadillac chassis 
power is ample and more than equal 
to difficult road conditions. There is 
no phase of efficiency in which the 
Cadillac does not top the highest 
standards. There are no standards too 
high by which the Cadillac may be 
judged. And _ beyond this there is 
Cadillac neatness, completeness, and 
thorough convenience that are not 
duplicated in any other make. Cer- 
tainly a Cadillac—open or closed body 
—is sure to be a success in your hands. 
Give it a trial. The car itself is a 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


fF S. BENNETT, Limited (Cadillac Motors, Limited), 


CADILLAC CORNER, 219-229, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 


“ Ertsnen, Westcent, Loxpon 
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A WOLSELEY AT TALODI, SOUTHERN 


private consumers are beginning to consider, albeit somewhat 
reluctantly, the possibility of using cheaper grades of fuel than 
that to which they have been accustomed. We confess to having 
shared the general prejudice against the heavier varieties of petrol ; 
but a recent experience has convinced us that there is far less 
difference than we had supposed between the first and second 
qualities now retailed. In the course of a recent run of some length 
we filled our tank with the “ No. 2”’ spirit of one of the big firms, 
and found to our surprise that there was no appreciable difference 
in the behaviour of the car compared with its running when using 
the first-grade petrol of the same brand which is retailed at twopence 
a gallon more 
A USEFUL TIP. 
\ writer in the Au/o, dealing with the making of oil-tight 


joints in crank-cases and under cylinder flanges, gives a hint that 
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many of our motoring 
find very useful. When 
taken to pieces, the ordinar. 


washers are often torn, and ; 
are not always easy to cyt 


out assistance. It is no} wh 
known that ordinary yell, oaD wv 
make a satisfactory joir hick 
time will prove perfect 1 
Before assembling the | ’ s 
should be rubbed over th, . 
of the flange and the fac. 

smeared with it so that eve 


coated all over. When 
the joint the four corne: 
aa" first be screwed up and th: 
Hin} centre, so as to draw thx 
the casting together even! 
squeezed out of the joint 
TF oS ated up can easily be remove: 
portant that both surfac: 
should be perfectly clean 


the soap is applied 
A WOLSELEY IN K FAN. 
After a_ long peri 
under the rou 
tions, the old Wolseley shown in the accompanyi: 


service 


is still doing useful daily work in Southern Kordot 
was supplied to the Roads Section of the Public Wor! 
of the Soudan Government some eight or nine years 
fitted with special wheels to enable it to be driven o 
owing to the absence of anything in the way of rea | 
photograph shows the car outside the Governor’s of! 
with the Governor, Captain R. S. Wilson, in the rear 
AN EMERGENCY TIRE GRIP. 

Most motorists at one time or another have had t 
experience of finding themselves on soft ground, on w!| 
wheels have been unable to obtain any grip. The c 
pursued in such circumstances is to obtain assistan 
push or pull the car on to firmer ground, where the d: 
can obtain the necessary bite to propel the car by its ow r. | 




















B* AUTY and Fashion speed to the Court, the 


Opera, the Ballroom and the Play, luxuriously 


at rest in the smoothly - gliding, softly-lighted 


Lanchester 


The luxury of comfort and convenience can 


co no farther than that found in Lanchester 


s 


Engineering and Lanchester Coachbuilding. 


MANCHESTER, 
38, King St. W. 


LONDON, 
95, New Bond St. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Armourer Mills. 
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The connection between a racing car and touring car ma \\ 
sight be apparent; the most enthusiastic motorist cannot be \\ 
two types are analogous successful racing car, howeve | 
admirable purpose, in that it shows that those who constructs f 
profound knowledge of the elements with which they are | 
“may be relied upon to apply that knowledge in an intelliger H 
the production of an efficient touring car The Car Illustrat 


Souvenir Album of views illustrating the Hour Record run sent 


C‘-LEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W 
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MANN, EGERTON— 





& CO., LTD. 


MOTOR SPECIALISTS, 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING COUPES IN STOCK NOW 


(either ready for delivery, or nearing completion at their Coachbuilding Works), 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. 











“M.E.” & CO., Ltd., 12 h.p. Rover — “M.E.” Special Coupe Body TOP 
12 h.p. De Dion ” ” ” ” 

ARE 12 h.p. Talbot ” ” ” » (3 weeks) PRICE 
13.9 ne coal - - . » (3 weeks) 
14 h.p. Minerva a ~” am » (4 weeks) 

SPECIALISTS - ka., Crossley Ms 2 " 3 weeks) ALLOWED 
15 h.p. Napier sai - m » (3 weeks) 

IN 15/20 h.p. Metallurgique - “ » (3 weeks) FOR 

Also 35 others 
COACHBUILDING 2-seaters, 4-seaters, Cabriolets, Landaulettes, etc. OLD CAR 












Advice pecial 

FREE Estimates stem 
Delivery of 
Tuition 


Easy Payments 





SPECIMEN OF “M.E.” SPECIAL COUPF BODY. 


MANN, EGERTON & Co., Ltd. 


NORWICH, 
and 377/79/81, Euston Road, London. 


London Televone— 377) North (3. lines! Norwich Telenor ine Neck 


grams—" Manegecar, Eusroad” = = &SMEWEINER 2 68\orams— 
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cars of the 1913.models range 


from the 7 h.p. 2-cyl. 
12 hp. 4-cyl. 
14 h.p. 4-cyl. 
18 h.p. 4-cyl. 
25 h.p. 4-cyl. 


26 hp. 8-cyl. 


to the 50 h.p. 8-cyl. 


Chassis prices 
from 


£186 10 0 


to 


£687 10 0, 


including 
tyres. Complete, £1,030. 





Complete, £247 10 0. 





CATALOGUE BY RETURN POST. TRIAL, ON 
REQUEST, ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM 


DE DION BOUTON (1907) LTD. 


100, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 











108 M.P.H! 


At Brooklands recently the world-beating 


following 


was successful in establishing the 


RECORDS: 


STANDARD CLASS 40 H.P., and C.C. CLASS 7,784 LITRES. 

M.P.H 
4 Mile, Flying Start in 16°58 sec. - Speed—108°56 
Kilometre, Flying Start in 20°79 sec. - Speed—107°60 
Mile, Flying Start in 33°87 sec. - - Speed—106°29 
10 Laps, Standing Start in 15min. 40°75 sec. Speed — 105°8 


MODELS: 


6 h.o. Baby 4-cylinder 
12 h.p. Lion 4-cylinder 
12-16 hip 4-cylinder 
14-20 hip 4-cylinder 


PEUGEOT (England), Ltd., 
17-25 hp. - 4-eylinder 10, Brompton Rd., London, $.W. 


20-30 h.p 4-cylinder Telegram Peugeot, London 
35-45 h.p 4 cylinder. Telephone 871 Kensington 





Catalogue of 1913 models forwarded 
to you post free 
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the absence of the necessary assistance a very usy ; 

is to bind the rear tires with rope or chains, which will often ae 
effective in rescuing a car from an awkward Situation 
however, is not always available, and in any case is merely a m s 
shift. A more trustworthy aid in such circumstances wil] b se 
in the “ Kena 
submitted for our inspection. This device consists of 
spiral spring shaped to fit the tire and fitted with leat j 
to facilitate the attachment to the wheel. These Tips are sol yi 


al course to I 


o , ‘ found 
emergency grips, a specimen of which | ; 


i 


a reasonable price in sets to fit any tire, and we have | “aa 
that they would prove effective in helping a car to 
the softest or most slippery ground. 


ITEMS. 

For the second year in succession the Gothenbuy; 
Stockholm—Gothenburg winter touring race has been 
an N.A.G. car. 

Messrs. Clement-Talbot inform us that two 1913 ; 
were placed first and second in the annual reliabilit 
Sydney to Melbourne, organised by the Australia; 





BURNHAM BEECHES 


A 12 H.P. ROVER AT 


Club. The winning car also secured maximum marks for reliabilit) 
hill-climbing and petrol consumption. 

Recent purchasers of the products of the Humber Compan 
include the Earl of Ilchester, who has taken delivery of a 20 h, 
Humber touring car, and Lord Methuen, who has acquired 


The firm has been very successful o! 
r having 


Beeston Humber bicycle. 
late in competitions, Humber motor-bicycles in partic 
carried off a large number of prizes in events held in \ yus parts 
of the country at Easter. 

The Napier firm have been such consistent su} 
official trials as distinct from the unofficial variety that 
ing to learn that Napier cars have been awarded no 
twenty-three R.A.C. certificates, which is more than 
as many as have been awarded to any other make of ¢ 

We have received a copy of the latest De Dion- Boi 
tion, a twelve-page leaflet, describing the popular 12 | 
model. Copies of the leaflet can be obtained on aj 


porters Ol 
interest 
ver thar 


et 


the firm. 

On April 3rd, at Brooklands, Mr. L. Hill, on « 
Multi, covered the flying kilométre in 41 3-5sec., equ 
speed of 53°77 miles an hour, and the mile in 66 2-5s qual t 
a speed of 54°22 miles an hour. He thus beat the pre 


in classes C and D for motor-cycles with side-cars. 


1 34 Kudg 
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“ TWO THOROUGHBREDS 















re is no mistaking a thoroughbred horse, either at rest or in motion. And there is likewise no 
taking the thoroughbred quality of the Metallurgique. Beautiful in appearance, wonderfully fast, 
with unlimited staying power, tractable, docile, and always ready are qualities to which the 


x 1 


<“ 
A 
~ 
~ 
. 
ls an unsurpassed acceleration, an insatiable appetite for hill-climbing and a unique degree of sweetness. 
~ 
; OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND 
fi desire to give a. an MODELS: FOR ALL MODELS. ORDERS 
“ opportunity to prove for your- ‘10-12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., 26-50 h.p., 38-80 hp, and ust BE PLACED AT ONCE TO 
“j the truth of these statements. 20-40 h.p, 26-60 hp., 38-90 h.p. LIGHT TOURING MODELS. ENSURE EARLY DELIVERY 


METALLURGIQUE, LTD., 110, High Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 


3 relegrams LURGIQUE, LONDON relephone . 6 Gerrard 

















The injury to the Speaker’s wrist 


again demonstrates the danger of starting up a car in the old way. 


But because “backfires” are extremely dangerous is not the only reason why you 
should get an Oakland car, which is fitted with the reliable Delco system of self 
starting. Think of the convenience of starting up from the seat, and the various 
economies effected thereby. The new way is the better wav. 


The Delco system, as installed in the Oakland, performs the triple function of self-starting, 
self-izniting, self-lighting. It is the most reliable system known, a fact easily verifiable. 


Let us send you our catalogue and arrange a trial run on the 


Oakland 


“THE CAR WITH A CONSCIENCE” 











26 h.p. 4 cyl. 5 seater, Des ra 
complete’ - - . £400 os oa hi 
40 h.p. 6 cyl, chassis - . £495 


Fitted with Delco electric 
self-starting and lighting system. 


Oakland Motor Car Co., Ltd. 


169, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
pt ta LONDON, wc. - - Front view of Oakland car, showing 


Telegrams: “‘Oakarco, London Telephon Re gent 52 starting handle removed. 


LE-7793 
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On April 4th a well-known Dublin motor-cyclist, ounted on 
a 34 h.p. Rudge, beat the previous record for the Irish ? 
End ” run by over two hours. 

We have received from Minerva Motors, Limited ; 
catalogue of the 1913 pattern Knight-Minerva cars. ‘The 
18 h.p., 26 h.p. and 38 h.p. models are described and 
in detail, and a useful large-scale lubrication chart js 
what is a compilation of very great merit. 

The annual report of the Roads Improvement | 
has just been issued, and can be obtained on applicat 


End-to- 


r latest 
14 h.p 
Strated 


secretary, 15, Dartmouth Street, Westminster. Thx 
has done a vast amount of useful work during the past 
motorists will find much to interest them in the report 
Three Years’ Guarantee. inter alia with the great West Road Scheme, the Cr 
‘ : . scheme, the dust problem and the proposed revival 
CAR of the finest workmanship , the grass-grown Roman roads. 
throughout ; made by a firm of It is stated that the Society of Motor Manufa 
ten years’ standing, and known §& 
and appreciated in every part of 
the world as a worthy example of 
British engineering skill and relia- 
bility. Four models—4 & 6-cylinder, 
15h.p. to29h.p. From £375 complete. 
For Delivery in May— - ; a 
The All-British Standard 9.5. For the convenience of anyone visiting the mot: 
A perfect miniature two-seated car, flying meetings at Monaco attention may be called to the 
complete with hood, screen, etc., £185. . ot the 11 a.m. service from Victoria (South-Eastern 
Railway). Luggage can be registered direct throug! 


Traders has decided to oppose the proposed race fo: 
in the Isle of Man next autumn, and that pressure will 
its members to prevent them entering cars for the even 

The 1913 edition of the English Michelin Guick 
be published, and will be obtainable in exchange for 
of 1s. 3d. 


Catalogue and nameof nearest Agent sent upon request 4 
The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. where the Customs examination takes place, and ther 
Standard Works, Coventry. three ways of proceeding from Calais onwards. First 

London Agents Calais Mediterranean express ; secondly, the 9 p.m. tr: 
reg ag Paris P.L.M. Station, after proceeding to Paris by th 
Portland Street, W. or, thirdly, one may spend a night in Paris and pri 


9 a.m. train known as the Céte d’Azur Rapide 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN| THE GOLDEN 


THE Englishman's impressions are not golden, though he tells us 
describes one of the happiest vears he ever spent. Frankly, w 
to hear it. A perusal of the 340 pages of California: n | 
Impressions of the Golden State, by Arthur T. Johnson (St 
would certainly induce anyone who contemplated a visit t 








State to turn with a sigh to some less remote holiday resort 





who is a fisherman, likes Catalina, and says so He writes 
tive chapter on Santa Barbara, though even here the stir 
we are accustomed to look, is found lurking in the skin 
and hence “ genu-wine,” man-eating tiger which the propt 
store had thoughtfully provided in anticipation of the advent 
successful sportsman from the East. All that Mr. Johnson says 
sympathise with him in his denunciations of the creature who in 
view some fine natural landscape through bits of coloured glass ; in 
over the destruction of the noble red woods; in his scorn of the 
which allows them to be destroyed and tickets the lonely surviv 
names of prominent men; in his hatred of the “ my-country-’ 


atriot who attaches his card to their stems and with a resoundi 
C R O sy ~ |e E Y “ S H O U Zz D aahes well beens ‘with heneeif Mr. pores to the alibi ’ 
B E oO R D E R E D N O WwW was “‘ out for blood,”” and he misses no opportunity. At the sar 


book would have made pleasanter reading had he devoted more 
With Spring and the brighter days comes the demand for the enjoyable incidents which he must have experienced. From La 
Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles (The City of Our Lady 
the Angels), to give Los Angeles its full name, he travelled |) 

rather by a vagrant taste for idling and roadside observation 
desire to tilt against the windmills of great national problems.” 


{ 
| 


the many peculiarities of the Westerner which strike any Englis 
deplores the entire absence of home life, and draws a singularl) 
picture of Californian children, whose disagreeable qualities are, 
the defects of the self-reliance and resourcefulness which is the best 
The demand can only be met in accordance with our strict American character. He does not say one word too much in his 
regulations regarding high-class workmanship and accurate assembly many of the American newspapers. There is much to offend in some 
of each individual chassis. but they are models of good taste and clean reading to those found in 
it is clear therefore that the earlier the order the quicker will the He pays a sincere and well-deserved tribute to the missionary father 
chassis be delivered—and the sooner will Crossley thoroughness b: 
at your service. Make arrangements now for a demonstration ride. 


oe an ° - ‘ , £350 , 
20.28 b.p. , Bs re £475 about by people whose sense of proportion is limited and whose s« 


Chassis with tyres nil.” He regards California as overrated from the point of view 


f whose old mission stations are now the trump cards in the han 
who cater for the Californian tourist. ‘‘ Nothing is too sacred to 


I 








Our latest Catalogue is free to you on request grower or agriculturist, though the Dalmatians of the Pajaro Va 
CROSSLEY MOTORS, Ltd. (Dept. U), Gorton, Manchester. during the last twenty-five years, converted twelve thousand acres 
London Office: Charles Jarrott & Letts, Ltd., country into one great orchard. The “ native son,” where industry 
45, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. verance are requisite, is being ousted by the foreigner. Santa Maria 
———— ) 
Valley, Santa Clara, Monterey and San Francisco are all descri 
has a chapter to itself. ‘‘ The ‘ native son,’ in common with his 
other States, hates the very theory of game preservation. 
Because it does not suggest a state of democracy to his mind ; 
because he knows nothing whatever about it. Yet let that same! 
in life, let his dollars increase and multiply, and he will be among ' 
pay an enormous rent for a Scottish grouse-moor or deer-forest, w! 
devastated land has failed to supply.” The most attractive persor 
book, who enlists the sympathies of the reader at the start, and 
would fain hear more, is the one-legged wanderer from Los Ang¢ les 
the author deals faithfully and well. The book is freshly and amusi! 
and though it will not increase the Californian’s love for the despise 
it will indicate many points in which he would do well to set his ! 
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1S _GUEAPER Tear OAK. 
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s the BEST FENCING. Adopted by Railway Companies. ) 
a : queen neither Paint nor Creosote to prevent decay. Wp “ 
. The most durable wood in the ground. i 
ed from stock at very short notice Catalogues and Prices from— 
A 
MILL! °S’ TIMBER & TRADING CO., LTD., ' 
>INNERS’ HALL, LONDON, E.C. ; 
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: GET OUT OF THE RUT 1 
be hung up by the roadside Travel over grassland to wll fae lly 
=, Goll Links, Racecourse, Army Manewvres. Shooting Ex BUY YOUR WATERPROOF 
DIRECT FROM DUNHILL’S 
on ct Emergency GRIPS AND ENSURE IT BEING 
f 
44> + ae = a on i eee co ae Tu ore N E W S T O C K 
the resiliency of the tyre So ole in sets of 10 WE MANUFACT URE OURSEL\ ES 
eB" poss ons 32/6 EVERY GARMENT WE SELL 
ie 820’s .. 920’'s «.. 3% 


1815. Light Single-Breasted Coat in Drab 











Twill . 25/- 
1547. Strong Double- Brea asted Cor at of 

Best Paramatta ... ... 63/- 
PONCI 10S oe ss a 27/- to 70 - 


Complete LMlustrated Catalogue of Motor 
( lothing na lecessories post free. 
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359- 61, Euston Rd 7 Rendon N.W. 


, D | 2, Conduit St, London, Ww 
The Watch of matchless merit ul n h il S City Branch—42-3, hamiene a 


Price One Guinea and upwards, at all leading watchmakers MANCHESTER~ 88, Cross St. GLASGOW-——72 St. Vincent St. 

















A16-1InCcH SPLIT 
—~but no BURST 


because the inner tube was a Searle Unburstable 


c OX’S imrxoven P UTTEE. 


(Patented) 


| “Fae. 


WITH WOVEN UNFRAYABLE 
EDGES. 


1. KENYON, Esg., Bromley, Kent, writes 

hough the split is 16in. in length the Se:rl 
Tube stood snd was not damaged in any way, and 
is now being used in another cover At the time 
the cover split I was running at a good speed 
and considering _ the weight of my Car 
being 38cwt., it speaks well for your tubes 


SEARLE UNBURSTABLE 
INNER TUBES 


will bear. unsupported, a pressure 
of 70 lbs. to 80 lbs. without bursting 
and without osing their I 


The best leg gear for 
Golfing, Shooting, Climbing, 74 
a Cycling, Motoring, etc. 


HALL & SEARLE, LIMITED 
9, LIVERY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


| Made in various qualities 
and colours. Shad: cards 
on application. 


















? } a 
For Gent's and \|| FOR HIRE or PURCHASE. 
Ladies and Children. } ; 
Pe. : i \ Elegantly appointed Landaulettes and 
| non wy 5/6 to 8/6 per pair, without \ Limousines for the coming season. 
‘pats, and 8/6 to 13/6 per pair, with i Special Quotations for Yearly Contracts. 


spats. If detachable spats, 1/- extra. 








ALL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


J. M. ROBERTS, Semley Place, Victoria, S.W. 


Telephone : 6094 Victoria. 


Every pair labelled ‘‘ FOX.” 

















Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
FOX BROS. & CO.. Limited, 
9'Dep. 1.) Wellington, Somerset. 

» the United States— 


v & Jounson, 260 & 266, 
Broadway, New York. 





TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES = sang 


LIMOUSINES and % WEL —_£_ 
ma i LANDAULETTES a ) 
——, — ae ee HOODS AND SCREENS = “as " 
= es ty E. & H. HORA, Ltd. ¢ 3k ns 
36-38, PECKHAMRD., LONDON, S.E. —_ 


and Branches. 
Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 
Telephone—2760 Hop (2 lines). 























Largest Motor Works itn London, 
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PAIRING AND SUBSEQUENT PACKING OF PARTRIDGES, 

HAT happens if Hungarians are imported and turned 

out on the ground after the native birds have 

paired rhat is a question which often suggests 

itself, and perhaps with rather a special insistence 

in a season like this when the pairing has been 

unusually early. It would seem as if the Hungarians in that case 
must look among themselves for mates, for in the opinion of those 
who have been turning Hungarians down on their ground for many 
years, and who have had, therefore, ample opportunity of observing 
them, it dees not often happen that they gounpaired. But then this 
question raises rather a larger one with regard to the whole subject of 
the pairing of partridges. We know that in a mild season the birds 
will pair early ; but we also know that if a snap of cold weather 
comes after, even long after, the birds’ pairing, they will at once 
begin to pack again It is a tendency not peculiar to partridges ; we 
see it with starlings, too, asa most familiar instance. <A great many 
people argue from this that the pairs are, as a matter of course, 
broken up when the birds go again in these large flocks or packs, 
and it is possible enough that it may be so If it is the case, 
this breaking of the conjugal ties would readily explain why the 
Hungarians should have no difficulty in finding mates—for though 
the dates of turning out these foreign birds differ, they are neve: 
so late but that a hard spell of cold is likely to come afterwards. 
but we have not sufficient information to affirm with any confidence 
that the birds’ domestic choice is disturbed, just because they collect 
in crowds rheir pairs may be, for all we know, maintained, and 
they may divide again, when the milder weather comes, into the 
same family parties, or couples, as before their assemblage. It 
would be interesting if we could have a little more light on the point. 


SNOW MAY BE A BLESSING IN DISGUISE FOR THE GROUSE. 

\ correspondent writes, with regard to a note we had about 
the hardships that the grouse have suffered during the heavy snow 
of the winter, reminding us that there are certain optimists who hold, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that the snow is rather a blessing in 
disguise for the stock on a moor. ‘They have-some argument with 
which to back their view, namely, that the snow has the effect 
of weeding out the weaklings, leaving only the vigorous birds 
surviving to bring up the new brood. Then it is claimed that the 
snow acts rather as a preservative of the food that is on the moor, 
so that when the birds come back from the lowlands to which they 
have been driven by the snow on the moors, they find more to eat 
than if they had been steadily taking a toll of those supplies all the 
while rhere is much sound sense in all this, and it is also to be 
said that it is only the strong and healthy birds that are ever likely 
to return to the moor, after the period of lowland foraging. But 
with the best will in the world it is difficult not to think that there 
will be a good deal of grouse mortality—whether or no we please 
to speak of it in any specific sense as ‘* the disease *’—in consequence 
of so large a stock being left over at the end of last shooting season. 
Ihe snow may be of some real service in reducing their numbe ; 
but we could not expect so exceptionally favourable a spring as 
that of 1912 to be repeated There is little doubt it was that, 
and that only, which saved us from heavy mortality after so large 
a stock had been left in r9tt 


THE NEW PHEASANT. 

It is always exciting to the imagination of the shooter to hea 
of the introduction of a new pheasant, and the description and 
pictures of the Mikado pheasant given in Country Lire of March 
29th seem to have interested a great many people Comparatively 
few of the later-introduced varieties have proved themselves 
rivals of the older pheasants in our coverts—Colchicus and Torquatus 

but the last of all was a notable exception in this respect. That 
was the Mongolian. We regard him now, in his crosses, as very well 
established, and probably as having given us some improved and 
hardier blood. It is this last success which stimulates interest 
and hope about any yet later importation. We do not yet know 
what the flying abilities and willingness to take wing of this new 
pheasant may be, nor is it likely that we shall be able to put them 
to the trial very speedily, for in all there seem to be but nine speci- 
mens in this country, and there is a large preponderance of cocks 
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over hens. \n opposite proportion of the 
hopeful for the stock. Already we hear 
whether they can buy eggs of the new variet: 
decidedly “‘ too previous.’”’ Of course, we do not 
they will find our climate to suit them if th, 
but, coming as they do from the island of Fi 
no reason to doubt that they should do well 
is anticipated that though they will cross y 
several varieties, in no case will the crossed 
fertile ; and if that is so it would make it unlik 
of any great use to us for shooting UTposes 
fly. But we want to learn a little more of the; 
a decision, and it seems likely that we soon n 
hope shortly to see some English-hatched chic] 


and also some crosses. 


THE STANDARDISATION OF RIFLE cH SERS 
CARTRIDGES. 
Early in 1911 we welcomed the announc: that 


AND 


Section of the London Chamber of Commerc: nstit 
ceedings with a view to setting at rest man the 
incongruities existing in the names and dime: of 
ridges. A committee was formed in March of t ( 

of experts of the gun and ammunition trades heir re 
presented on Wednesday of last week. No t the 
the committee has been arduous; but beyond doption « 
sizes agreed upon by the well-known firms « nd K 
for express rifles, it is difficult to see that mucl es 
made. The publication of these particulars i) uN 101! 
counted to a considerable extent the interest of 1 report, | 
the sportsman’s point of view it is a matt incer¢ 
that proprietary cartridges have been entirely omitted, 
feel convinced that in the near future the mal concerned 
reelise that the benefits which have undoubtedl\ rued to all s 
from the standardisation of the cartridge and chamber dimens 
of the shot-gun should be extended to sporting rifles. We ven 
to hope, therefore, that the committee will continue its 
this direction as originally intended; and if as a result the 
and variety of cartridges which find place in many makers 
be reduced by one-haif no one will shed other than crocodile’ 
Certain rules governing the production of chaml nd « 
are embodied in the report, and the suggestion that the sizes s 
be known as the “ British Standard ” is entirely comme! 
The maximum cartridge and the minimum chamber dime 
of the +22 long rifle are given in detail. 


Catalogue of the Heads and Horns of Indian Big Game, bequeathed 
by A. O. Hume, C.B., to the British Museum (Natural History 
by R. Lydekker, F.R.S. (Printed by order of the Trustees of the! 
Museum.) 


NONE of those who peruse the pages of Rowland Ward’ Rev 

Game” can have failed to notice, high in the list of owners of 
specimens of Indian big game, the name of the late Mr. Hume To « 
the preface of the little volume now before us: “ The lat Mr. Allan ¢ 
Hume, C.B., who bequeathed the collection, had been a_ benetact 
Museum for many years. The Indian mammals whi 1 pre 
specially valuable, while his collection of skins and eggs 

parts of the Indian Empire, given nearly thirty year 

82,000 specimens, and was described by the late Dr. R er > 
one of the most splendid donations ever made to the nat a. 
specimens of the heads of big game were kept by the don 

and it is to these specimens that the present work princi; I 
be practically an impossibility to bring together a simula nt 
comprising as it does 105 specimens, of which, trom the Tul ta 

by Mr. Lydekker, we see that four are world’s re ords, W 

within the first half-dozen record heads. The technica a ‘ 


based on priority, which is apt to be a little confusing al 
apparently distinguishes a new race of ibex, and, dealing w: 
‘nemorhaedus ” in place of ** urotragus,”’ following Mr. | 
he deprecates. By permission of the editor of the 71” 

which appeared on August 1st, 1912, of Mr. Hume ts 
duction. It is not the least interesting part of the bool 
illustrations are not better reproduced, but the book ts a 
tors and all those who are interested in big game, whil 
the same time to the gifts of a generous benefactor 

permanently with the official publications of the museut 


to enrich. A portrait of Mr. Hume appears as a frontis; 

















AND 


squeathed 
| History 
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S the eve 


steadies down 
sufficiently to 


take it etail of the new season’s fashions, it is impossible 
not to ick by the wealth of new trimmings and revivals. 
oft the is a coarse macramé lace, frequently dyed to 
tone 1 gown it adorns An afternoon dress of rose 
crépe ( had a broad line of this lace set in round the skirt, 
while tl r half of the dégagé little bodice was fashioned of it. 
the fror ved out in a long oval and filled in with a guimpe 
of ivory hat was just eased into a tiny beading at the base of 
the thr yw of minute black velvet buttons punctuating the 
centre t the base there was poised a spreading bow of 
black ri n velvet. 

There is likewise a trimming of macramé genre that is carried 
out in stri olour, with little tufts of vivid colour worked in, 
a curiously Eastern-looking production that is proving invaluable 
as a trimming for mantles. The trend is distinctly towards rough 
ness of effect, obviously traceable to Egyptian and Bulgarian 
influence The loosely-woven oatmeal cloths and éponges on 


which the wool embroideries are worked, together with a coarse 
flax silk, are the very opposite to the fine Japanese and Chinese 
embroideries so long in vogue. Of course, that strange sect, the 
Cubists, take credit to themselves for largely influencing the vivid 
colours; but they are not by any means so largely responsible 
as they imagine. These are not the first days in history when 
clothes have been influenced by political events. The burnous 
cloak, which we have with us now, was originally the outcome 
of a visit of the Empress Eugénie to Egypt, when the cloaks worn 
by the Bedouin arrested her attention; and it is well within the 
range of probability that, lacking the incentive proffered by the 
unsettled state of affairs in the East, we might have tired before 
this of the insistent description of vivid parti-colouring as Bulgarian. 
There is a very deluge of ribbons after this character, broad for 
sashes, and a narrow galon quality chiefly used for trimming hats. 
it is curious to note how apparently without rhyme or reason 
sometimes a fancy seems to become a popular success within 
a week, viewed, of course, from the mercantile standpoint. 
rhe soft velours hat, with its accommodating brim, still reigns 


supreme for country wear, and is by no means unfrequent 
in town, and on this the Bulgar galon ribbon is becoming 
ubiquitous 
Always at this period of the year, the subjects for dis- 
cussion are so overwhelmingly numerous that the trouble is to decide 
which to place first. There are the coming Courts ; a great deal of talk 
revolves round these, and some valuable hints have come mv way. 
Then there ai eddings innumerable. A propos of the latter, I was 
other day with the Misses Charlton of 53, Manchester 
been extremely busy lately with some large trous- 
since these clever couturiéres enlarged their scope 
her branch dealing with ladies’ outfitting, blouses and 
found their time fully occupied. Itissucha boon 
to be able to arrange her whole trousseau, from 
ng gown, and the bridesmaids’ dresses all under 
neidentally, a saving of expense also for those 
to exercise discrimination, since one expenditure 
| into another. 
ns, it will doubtless be recalled, are a particular 
e authorities, and thejr exclusive and original 
latest mood of La Mode, but never verge on the 
usual at the commencement of the season, 
juipped with models, one of which was chosen 
ession in these pages. Built of soft mat black 
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satin, a graceful drapery at the left side breaks up the untlormits 
of the front of the skirt, and is caught up with a looped girdle 
entirely composed of oxidised beads. Carried above the waist, 
the satin in swathed folds encloses a simple Magyar corsage ot black 
net, worked over with a close design in small oxidised beads, thi 
pattern thrown into high relief by a doublure of flesh-coloured 
chiffon. In front a little drapery occurs to bring about the 


requisite free appearance, in the centre of which comes a_ large 





AN EVENING GOWN SKETCHED AT MMI CHARLTON’S, 
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petunia-colourcd rose, repeated in a fold of chiffon the same shade at 
the base of the short elbow-sleeve rhe skirt, it will be observed, 
has one of the new pointed trains, and is beautifully cut and hung. 

The daintiest of dance frocks for a girl is carried out in pale 
green taffetas shot with silver lights and delicately-tinted lace. 
A skirt of the lace is mounted over pale green, which just glints 
through the interstices, the shot taffetas forming very tempered 
pannier draperies, while on the simple bébé corsage folds of a darker 
shade of green impart a note of distinction, aided by clusters of 
hand-made pink satin rosebuds and foliage 

Soft satins and some charming new foulards are th« 
chief rivals in the fashioning of afternoon frocks at this 
atelicr \ chestnut satin formed the basis of a_ particularly 


attractive gown; the corsage, although of a singulariy simpk 


DRESS WORN BY MISS EMMY WEHLEN IN THE FIRST 
ACT OF “THE GIRL ON THE FILM.” 


silhouette, entailed a considerable amount of detail. Initially 
there is a long-shouldered yoke, outlined by tiny black piping, 
the sleeve finishing just below the elbow, where a close-fitting cuff 
of black crépe de Chine is set on, drawn in at the wrist with a little 
turn-back fold of shot green taffetas, which is repeated at the top 
of the high black crépe collar. A handsome jabot of plissé net 
and shadow lace conceals the front, one of the very latest 
flat jabots, down the centre of which there is carried a tiny fold of 
the chestnut satin, stitched with wee black buttons, a further 
effective note of black occurring in a single wide end of the crépe 
de Chine, pulled over the belt at the left side of the front, weighted 
with a deep netted fringe of green and chestnut silk. Such, very 
briefly, is the gospel of spring vogues at the Misses Charlton’s 
abode is just opposite the Wallace Exhibition. 


whose 


1913 


Of the premiéres last week,’ The Girl on the F; 
Gaiety Theatre, stands easily first from the dress point 
There is not the same opportunity in “‘ Typhoon,” at the | 
although Miss Mabel Hackney’s evening gown in th, 
of the interesting, albeit somewhat gloomy, Japaness 
extremely beautiful creation, devised and executed. ly 


ot view 
Ymarket, 
econd act 


one of our leading English houses. It is of soft fa, 
satin, embroidered with old gold and silver threads, th, 
up high in front to show a little petticoat of filmy go! 
the draperies captured beneath a short stole of diaman: 
trimming. The bodice is the usual frail affair of ¢} 
concealed beneath a deep fichu of lace, the diamay 
outlining the décolletage, and hinting a zouave effec: 
arms. With this toilette Miss Hackney wears a su 
of black and gold and a most becoming hat, and 
great muff en suite. 

At the Gaiety, however, the new musical com: 
far greater licence, and those responsible for the dres 
Girl on the Film ”’ (why not “ The Cinema Girl,” o 
have indeed let themselves go. Many notable 
in the list of costumiéres responsible for what will b 
mitted to be one of the best-dressed plays ever put upa 
Nor are the principals alone in wearing some of the n 
costumes. A little extreme, perhaps, but a black a1 
fection, worn by a series of pretty girls, remains pleas 
memory. ‘The skirt of souple black satin has the 
and carried in two points higher up on the tunic or « 
silver embroidery, the latter finishing at the back 
slightly outstanding line above the knees. A _ not 
adopted almost to a woman, is the sandal-tied sho 
trasting and jewelled heels are also much in eviden 
the insistent display of ankles and feet suppli 
reflection. 

Dainty little Miss Emmy Wehlen makes her first 
in the sweetest frock, which we have taken for our si 
this week. It is of pale blue charmeuse, the skirt drap: 
original manner, much higher on one side than 
and supplemented with a petticoat of fine lace, tri 
back with touches of delicate pink and blue bébé rib! 
little sleeveless coatee corsage is enchanting, cut 
in front, where folds of net are threaded with a slig 
blue ribbon, sleeves of the same fancy spot net being 
like manner. Miss Wehlen concludes this attire wit 
becoming Dolly Varden type of hat garlanded with fk 
the quiet simplicity of the design lies its ultra-smartnes 
most sumptuously gorgeous toilettes are allotted to Mi 
who, as a noted Italian opera singer, makes one of the hit 
piece. In the first act Miss Brogden wears a soft forget-me-no 
blue satin, and a quaint jacket with basque of poppy leaf greet 
satin embroidered in gold and finished with a Medici of the 
finest gold lace. The skirt, which is draped from a stomacher 
of gold embroidery, is slashed at the feet, and the edges, turning 


over, reveal a lining of the same poppy leaf green satil while 


the blouse, which completes the scheme, is of blue chiffon encrusted 
with gold embroidery. <A luscious shade of geranium pink cl 


meuse is responsible for the other dress worn by Miss Brogden 


on which a mass of embroidery figures, wrought in pale blu 
silk, silver tubes and small ivory beads, the bodice parting cit! 
side of a gilet of soft ivory lace. 

The third act, an evening scene at the Savoy 
opportunity to show the last word in evening toilcttes 
every advantage is taken. It was impossible to take in mu 
the stage presented a constantly moving kaleidoscop: colout 
But one carried away the impression of several clever b k and 
- 


white schemes, these standing out in distinctive relief, and also 


that the coiffure adjuncts of ostrich feathers, aigrettes and wings 
are rapidly touching the grotesque. The dresses, however, 
are worth studying, since they evidence the trend of fashion 
expressed through some of the finest modistic mediun esident 
here and in Paris. 

A small but interesting exhibition was opened on tl 
at the Baillie Gallery, 13, Bruton Street, of Mr. Arthut 


. ; water 
pictures, and will continue until the 19th inst. Alike in - 
f troatment 


What 
ce of 


1st inst 


eeton’s 


colours and oils, Mr. Streeton shows great boldness © 
the water-colours having a singularly clear atmosph« 
is so delightful about the work, also, is the complet 
exaggeration. They are pictures one feels one < 1 hive 
with. Mr. Streeton’s choice of subjects, too, 1s mos 

he wanders from the Bridge, Kelso, to Corte 
Hampshire ; from a view in Derbyshire to a lagoo! 
evening. His flower studies are strikingly beautiful. 
extremely attractive show, and one that should not 


if possible, L 
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HITCHINGS’&) 


Baby Carriage Manufacturers 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The King of Spain. 


* * 


London 
329.331, 
Oxford Street 
45, 
Knightsbridge 
Liverpool 
74, Bold Street 


Manchester 


69, Deansgate 


Glasgow 


184, 
Sauchiehall St. 





* 
The “ Princess Augusta” Car, from Eight Guineas. 


A smart car of distinctive registerea aesign, Coach-built 
by Hitchings, 


Constructed of sound well-seasoned wood 


of the very best quality. The moveable foot-tray can 
be fitted with special drop-end extension (to order) pro 
viding aaditional length for the reclining position. 


Further particulars and Compleie Catalogue 


sent on yreceipt fr name Gand adaress. 

















If your eyes could see 


the impurities in your present water you 
would not hesitate a moment to instal a 


Berkefeld Filter 


which will render water “amy 
pure, sparkling, harmless, and i 
fit for drinking purposes. 


The filters are made in various sizes and 
patterns, such as pressure, pump & drip, 
so that all requirements can be suited. 


To be Obtained Everywhere. 


Write for Catalogue**A"’ to— 


THE ‘BERKEFELD’ FILTERGo., Ltd. 
121, Oxford Street, W. 




















oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS 


FOR ALL CASES OF EXHAUSTION AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 




















w A little ZOG on a wet cloth, 
: rubbed over dirty paint and 
polished off with a clean 
damp cloth or leather, will 
clean paint like new. Use 
ZOG on the doors, bath, 
stairs—every where. 





OF all Grocers, [ronmongers, 


oa Oilmen. Chemists Slores, 
® ° in 10}d. & 6d. tins 
- PINK ZOG cleans Silver, 
Electro, etc. A creamy paste 
7" ready for instant use, in 
handy 6d. TUBES. 
ie 
~ 206, L d., Ga, Middiesex Street, 
> . LONDON, E. 








HORLICK S MALTED MILK 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


HORLICK’S MALTED pepe 





q IN THE HOME, hen used 1 Table Beverage n eneficial 
than Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or Coc 
q FOR INFANTS AND GROWING CHILDREN. Builds up 


and nourishe c tamina and ¢ th with 


q FOR BUSINESS MEN i is the idea! 
pressing. May be kept in the office id is prepared noment 
q ESPECIALLY USEFUL Tro ATHLETES, 


ives a feeling 


q FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in con 


yination with th nt—therefore gives best means of 


SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, HOT OR COLD 
Requires no wep sartieg 


Of all Chemists and Stores, in Sterilised Glas Bort! 
Liberal Sample for trial free ia pe 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. | 


ha A ges 2/6 and 11/- 
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Macmillan’s New Books. NOVELS, r 


A Son of the Sun, by Jack London. (Mills and Boon 


THE life of the Pacific glows and kindles in the fire of My I | 
and we can see the lagoons and broken craters of old-time . aS IMaginat 
his account of the adventures of David Grief. on 








All Mr. Londe: 
” . supermen, or rather, super-animals, for even M ; 
Crow Svo Martin Ed , 
By the Odd Farmwife. I ns , 6s. of them, seems rather a beast god of savage folk-lor ' 
: sloughs through his terrific day’s work littl 
The Queen The Odd Farmhouse is as delightful a book as it must be I ork in his litt! 
a dwelli It written in somewhat the style of ‘Elizabeth and Her German of the girl who only lives in his imagination thoug f 
Garden,’ but, i te of the excellence of Elizabeth, the Old Farm-wife need not believes her to be a reality David Grief is ; al 
a child of the gods; but these stories are ful] o; , 
The Times The Odd Farmwife 1 cultured American lady (Southern) ? 
aun ofl Gavin end & Wee emereetation of tee Baditek eeuntes. aes less of gloom and bitterness in them than in most 
nmer, but (a betes test) in winter Her account of her discovery wit none the less they have the intense brutal vitality whi 
' t the h fa I e they wanted f their settling in it, « . 
d Wife and atmmcaphere. mahe o book which tt te eniovdlite te cead in he writes the biography of a dog fighting beneath th 
The Daily News and Leader From her very charming odd farmhouse she treasure hunt in the vast Southern Sea, or of a lost is S 
P ature uman nature a d Kentish nature—and her report is exceedingly lived instate. There is much of interest in the glimpse of S 
pleasant and hapy phrase 
; , . * Hidden bulbs glowed and the room was filled with diffys 
The Daily Telexraph It i book tempting the reviewer to make many . : . ; 
xtracts, for only thus can its freshne ind delightful individuality shelves of books lined the walls. Grief fell to runnin, 
be properly indicated fairly well-read man himself, for a sea adventurer, h¢ 
The Westera Vail ~ A cle ichefa und quaintly humorous book that al range and catholicity of taste that were beyond him. 
er ‘ the country wt nke to reac 


: others that he had heard of but never read. There were ; 
a Turgenieff, and Gorky ; of Cooper and Mark Twain - 
Wayfaring in France: from Auvergne Sue; and of Flaubert, De Maupassant, and Paul 
to the Bay of Biscay. By EDWARD HARRISON curiously at the pages of Metchnikoff, Weininger and Si 
BARKER Illustrated Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net ingly at those of Ellis, Lydston, Krafft-Ebbing, and |} 
one name that surprises us by its absence; Swithin 





is modelled upon the Nietzschean ideal, yet her 
Nietzsche. In these tales Mr. London is, perhaps 


H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
. -_ writing of moral suasion applied according to his ow: 
Marriage. ith Thousand Os. Goat of Aloysius Pankburn,”’ 


mation of a chronic alcoholic with a measure of suce: 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). By RABIN have achieved ; or in “‘ A Goboto Night,”’ when the Aust 


taught manners, and shows in turn that he has some 


wherein David Grief takes 


DRANATH TAGORI A Collection of Prose Translations made . : 
, : ° like most of the author’s work, all these stories hav 
by the Author from the original Bengali. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net : 
conscious, and, maybe, they are none the worse becaus: 
ri Glob These are not poems to be read hastily or carelessly: they the moral is driven home, and the illustrations by whi ' 
demand a certain surrender if their value is to be understood Perhaps all really . 
reat work does Mr. Ernest Rhys has described the * Gitanjali' as a‘ spiritual always those of the Sunday school. 
t lat The expre n i no whit too strong, and with it we entirely 


i ‘ ate t ‘ 


Jewels of Brass, by Jittie Horlick. (Duckwort! 
MRS. HORLICK touches many themes lightly befor: 
An Adventure. A new Edition, with Appendix and waters which close over the final chapters of Jewels in 33 


Maps Extra crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. the little Antonia seems a mystic elfin child who meet 





dreams the masterful boy with the vellow eves who is the 
‘ . . she -destine ' s g w } ! 

MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD... LONDON he is predestined. In some pa t age they lived and 

earth to find each other. So various incidents suggest, 


one reconciles the dreamy, mystical possibilities of the 














worldly succeeding atmosphere when Antonia has mac 


b] 
METHUEN ELS. seemingly nominal, marriage with a great artist, and has 


Crean Gem. Os the poctical stage of childhood into the grande dame endo t ‘ 


Please write to Messrs. METHUEN for a Prospectus of their new 7@. NOVELS. 
It will please you 





tion of mind and body. It seems a pity that Mrs. Horlic] ‘ = 


her early conception of Antonia to a charming portrait 

















evade the past ; its long tentacles stretch through the d ‘ 
TH E LOVE PI RA I E boy she played with in imagination in nursery days app sR s 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON We cannot follow Mrs. Horlick through their alluring 1 nd t 
Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor."’ which they hesitate and falter. Then decision becomes 1 
‘ The story will be enjoyed bv all lover. of good fiction ""—Sunpay Times : 4 ‘ . ¢ nal 
“Is as good as the best of its predecessors. and thit is saying a good deal.""— is a tenant who looks for perhaps a fanciful purchas \ 
WestMinsterR Gazette that deceives him with perpetuity of tenure. They ar : 
THE A DVENTURES f DR W ventions, and Antonia shall make the great renunciation t P 
Oo . HIT TY wilderness—on which society shuts its doors. But they not 
By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. Author of ‘ Spanish Gold.’ the bang of that door when Antonia learns that her husband ng 
rhe whole book is a continuous chuckle and full of joy.""—Dat.y News At the last moment her heart is too tender. She cannot lea mat 
** Full of ingenious situations and unexpected whim- ies.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN " . : . 
been kind to her, and who unconsciously appeals to het , | | 
Wo. By MAURICE DRAKE. we quarrel with a charming novel which knows no d es 
*“ We have not been so gloriously thrilled for several years.""—Daity News Mrs. Horlick endeavours to make the reader think that Antor I nis - 
*“ Intensely human story, full of life, colour, and breathless interest husband through generosity Three months of life per , loubtt \" 
STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR || 2" teinsssie mis passion. Socety i tm eval 1 ti 
and happiness and good names are on its knees. The ¢ 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. Pp : sie ied F 
and the modern novelist, while envisaging the romance an¢ ‘ C 
Application should be made at your library and bookseller’s at once for early copies summating such love, can only justify and free it by the noble int P 
of the following new novels > . ‘ 1 ' 
of Death Here is a problem romance cannot solve, so mus os 


THE BELOVED ENEMY E. Maria Albanesi ordered and bloodless utterances of the Eugenics Society . 
THE WARE CASE George Pleydell 
THE PEARL-STRINGER Peggy Webling Poor Dear Margaret Kirby. by Kathleen Norris Ma al di 
MARY ALL-ALONE John Oxenham IN Poor Dear Margaret Kirby the author has gathered together a t : 
THE EVOLUTION OF EVE Bertha Shelley short stories, a!l more or less fashioned on simple, natural lines a! ee ( 


flavoured with romance. Mrs. Kathleen Norris, however iS a IS S| 


METHUEN ' for storv-telling, and it is for this reason most people will rea 








’ . P tale after another, even though such incidents as that l _ 
A LONDONER’S LONDON. By Wilfred Whitten. With 24 Illus- ; 7 bad * and “ The Gav Deceiver ” are written en used 
trations by Frank L. Emanvuet. Crown 8vo. 6s the Troubadour am wchigsien te c tes much de 
HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. By Dr. Angelo Rappoport. With 12 by many. In “ Shandon Waters” the effect is spoilt by _ 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net on sentiment : Poor Dear Margaret Kirby suffers in the e way. > 
THE SPE SENS. By Burnham Hare. With a Frontispiece. those who appreciate a light touch and an optimistic out! ere ist | 
TRADE UNIONISM. By Henry H. Schloesser, Barrister-at-Law is readable in the volume. \ 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d —— 
The Book of the Play The Adolescence of Aubre bv Harry Jermyn M dB 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE By _ Feap. 8 whe oyna na 4 rted as 1 
Qs. net U y Arnold Bennett Feap _ THOUGH the characters in Mr. Jermyn’s book are as . om | 
PERSONALITY. By F. B. Jevons, D.Litt Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net caricatures, thev are extremely amusing, and the tale goes ¥ o : 
THE SOLDIERS WHOM WELLINGTON LED. Deeds of Daring it is the best book of its kind we have read since “ Stalky Ce i 
pny So asa BY Giwass Pease. WHS © Minsteatons and 5 Mage in The Adotescence or Aubrey are similar, but more eXa F oe 
- “ Stalkv and Co.” Aubrey has not the diabolical ingen tS i 
METHUEN SD SHILLING BOOKS cast of mind is less boyish, while the stars in the " 2 > F 
; The new — 2A THE UNOPPICIAL HONEYMOON, by Dolf Wyllarde, and favour. We can recommend Mr. Jermyn’s book to those ¥ : 
the new General book is INTENTIONS, by Oscar Wilde. and consistency of characterisation beside them and be a " 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36. Kssex Street, London, W.C never dull, and will read it in the whimsical spirit in 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s LIST 


—— 
with the Bulgarian Staff 


UXTON, M.P., Chairman of the Balkan Committee. 
‘urope ond the Turks."’ With 20 pages of Illustrations. 
6d. net. 





By NO EL 
Author of 
Crown dv‘ 3s 


,anging: An Introduction to 


Money -€: 
Foreign ‘xchange ; 
R y WITHERS, Author of ** The Meaning of Money, 
we, hoor Shares,’’ &c. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 
—— 





New 6s. Fiction. 


W “ One of the most popular books of the Spring.” 
British ‘ 


The iating of Lydia 


By ™ 4HUMPHRY WARD. With 4 Illustrations by 
CHAI BROCK. 
STANDA As chronicler of country house life Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has Galsworthy for rival. 
\s we close the book one figure stands out above all 
Place the magnificent and impenitent old Melrose, through 


all whose cities there ran a strain of mad self-will.”’ 


vicLE: ‘* From ‘The Mating of Lydia’ much may be 
it draws delight.”’ 


OXFOR 
drawn ; pr ae 
lever and absorbing story, graced by brilliant and 


GLOBE rs . : 
pi ee nses of Cumberland scenery. This singularly able and 
thoughtful : m;" 


The Confessions of Richard Plantagenet 


By the late DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. Edited by 
L_ MAY. With a prefatory Memoir by LADY MACDONELL. 


Napoleon Boswell. Tales of the Tents 


By HERBERT MAI LESON. Witha Preface by LADY ARTHUR 
GROSVENOR. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 














BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
\uthor of “ The Natural History of British Surface-Feeding Ducks,” etc. 
rWO VOLUMES, IMPERIAL 4to (15 in. by 12 in.), 
TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 
*.* Vol. I. is now ready for delivery to Subscribers. 
rhe Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale. Orders 
ire only taken for complete sets, price TWELVE GUINEAS net, 
payable in two instalments, viz.: SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. L., 


and SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. II., Vol. I being now ready and 
Vol. Il. in the Autumn. 


Vol. I. 
14 ( olot red 


Gronvold, 


ontains 8 Coloured Plates from Mr. A. Thorburn’s drawings ; 
Plates by the Author, Mr. O. Murray Dixon and Mr. H. 
showing the complete series of plumages of the Common 


Pochard, Tufted Duck and Scaup Duck ; 8 Photogravures by the Author 
and Mr. O. Murray Dixon showing the courtship and flight of these birds, 
and 2 collot lustrations of the attitudes of ducks, etc. 

Vi contain 7 Colour Pictures from Mr. A. Thorburn’s 
drawing ured Plates of plumages, 7 Photogravures, and 
ig Coll ites dealing with plumages and life history of the 
Comn | Heller’s Eider, &c. The eggs and young of each 
specie d in colour. 


Prospectus will be sent on application. 


“SEASANTS IN THEORY AND 


“'GE. by Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, fart. 
4s. Gd. net. 





HIG! 
IN P 
With | 


RO’ 


mall crown 4to. On Monday next. 


PADES AUCTION BRIDGE 
| By ‘BASCULE’ 


dé ‘aws of Auction Bridge as approved by the Committee 
k Dp . ub (1909), with Explanatory Notes by the Author. 


LONGMAN -EN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


GONSTABLE’S NEW 6/- FICTION 


By JOHN TREVENA 


Author of ‘‘ Furze the Cruel,"’ etc 





“ A very clever mingling of reality and imagination 
n the story makes this book a singularly interesting 
study. Mr. Trevena has written nothing better than 
“Sleeping Waters.’ ""—Thie Country Lif 


THE RT. HON. GENTLEMAN _ W. E. Norris 


“One of the best novels Mr. Norris has given us.""—T/ie Daily Vail 

‘Mr. W. E. Norris has brought all the fac ility and lightness of touch that have 
so long endeared him to an enormous public. Excellent fun for the 
reader ; what came of it all I won't reveal; the interest isso well kept up by a 
sufficiency of unexpected incidents that I would be spoiling your pleasure 
The ‘traitor’ is wholly realistic.” —/’1n</: 


THE TRAMP P. Laurence Oliphant 


“*The Tramp’ is a notable achievement.” —//'¢ Daily News and L.cader 
“** The Tramp’ is one of the most notable books issued within recent times. ' 





Everyman 


THE IMMACULATE YOUNG MINISTER 
(Pitt's Love Story) Mathilda Malling 
“This is aclever delightful novel." - Tie Daily Mail. 
* The distinct cleverness of this engaging little study. The whole story 

is full of charm it is told with gaiety, spirit, and distinction, and sounas 


be-ides a deeper note which indicates the author's power to probe and to reveal ti« 
psychology of human character.""—/ he Daily Chrenicle 


THE LAURENSONS 
A CITY OF THE PLAIN 


LINDA M. P. Montague 
SIRI RAM A Transcript from Life, 1907-1910 


(2nd Impression in the Press.) 
LIFTED CURTAINS Edward Noble 
KEREN OF LOWBOLE Una L. Silberrad 
THE RECORDING ANGEL 


Corra Harris 
THE SECRET OF THE CLAN Alice Brown 


R. K. Weekes 
Horace Caradoc 
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LONDON 10, ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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The “Country Life” Library. 
READY SHORTLY. 


An indispensable book to all interested in Housing Questions. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
BOOK OF COTTAGES 


(COS TING FROM £150 to £600). 
By LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
About 250 pages with over 300 illustrations & plans. Price 5|- net, post free (inland) 5/5 
HE word “cottage” has been grossly misused, especially in the titles 
of books, where it is often employed to describe country houses which 
cost thousands. Save for a few gate lodges the buildings illustrated 
in this forthcoming volume are truly cottages and none of a greater cost 
than £600 is included. Full consideration has been given to cottages of 
all types—for the rural labourer, the estate servant, the smallholder, the 
clerk who lives outside the town, the “ week-ender” and those of limited 
means who want a permanent home of refined character in the country at 
the smallest possible cost. g i a 
sent post free on applicati 
ovent Garden, London, W..( 


An illustrated prospectus of this book is in preparation and will be 
to the offices of “ Country Lirr,"’ Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, ¢ 





READY SHORTLY. 
A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


The Hardy Flower Book 


By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee ot the Royal Horticultural Society). 
Nearly 175 pages, with 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiec 
Price 26 net, by post 4d. extra. 


Mr. E. H. Jenkins is a recognised authority on all kinds of Hardy Plants. 
He has devoted his whole life to a study of their requirements, and his 
aim is to make this book a complete and trustworthy guide to all who are 
desirous of adding to their knowledge of the best means of planting and 
cultivating hardy flowers. 
Orders for reserved copies of this Volume, which is already in great demand, 
may now be given, An Iilustrated prospectus will be sent free on application, 


Published at the offices of ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.¢ 
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THE COMING . . 
- . POLO SE4soN 


4 








HERE can be no doubt that Internation 


| 
DOlO ma 


excite a great deal of interest among ay 








those who are players and _ spectator: 





























































































































throughout the season. The Duke of Woes, : 

: In ‘ 

provided seventeen ponies, in addition ; a 

supply themselves, which are such that we ca: . 

on that score. He has done this with rare genery 

likely that he will be able to play in the Test Matec! 4 | 

: : we have a team of the best players. Mr. Fr | 

AKE the opportunity which now offers icici Reh a Calis de . r . ' ° ? 

; - : Mr. Buckmaster in his best form, with ¢ aptain CI | 

of securing a Life Assurance Policy | roe oe ( } 
Ritson at their strongest, should make a team , ; 

on the most favourable terms. The | lest. he : yan 

. . . { a ta . » » < F: . in , { 
earlier in life you assure, the lower the — a eee eee llong 
rate of premium payable. By assuring and delicate accuracy of the Waterburys, thy Sy 
with us this year you secure the double resource of Mr. Whitney, or the defence at onc: ick 
advantage of getting lower Premium rate | strong as that of Mr. Devereux Milbourn ae 
and a share in the immense surplus which reserve of strength in Captain Bellville and Li alain 
will be divided among Policyholders at am not sure that we know the best of Lord Wodeh: rhe} 
31st December next. All Profit Policies often been mounted on ponies that suited him and = th 
issued this year will participate. Appli- He is one of those players formed by the double | mm 
cation should not be delayed. practice and opportunities for taking part in first olo why | 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. capable of great things with the right pony be their I 

Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
, — ¥ THE POLO ASSOCIATION AND MR. BI 

London : 28, Cornhill, E.C., and é ; " ASTER, ‘ 

. Waterloo Place, S.W. We are, on the whole, in favour of a nation Ass 

but it is unquestionably a difficult and delicate n — 


























We have reason to believe that many members « well-wis 





e » "Tt Hurlingham on the subject. We think that, hay ed Hurl 
y 1 ham to receive a deputation, it would have be se to ref 
ik a =~ from comment or suggestion until the club had r 1 an ansy 

f.  ~ 











to, Hurlingham, were not averse from the formati: L asso 





especially since it was desired by so mary peo} nected 
polo. Indeed, many people think that the posit ! Hurling} 
as a social club of the highest standing is incom le with t 








of the control of a game of which so many supp« are not 
cannot be, members of the club. The real object » the presi 
state of affairs is that there is a divided interest !) ‘ween the 





and the game, and that it is necessary for the xpans 











the game that it should be controlled by a centra dy which | 


Building Exhibition, y ta n d 
> “3° ; 

0 m la =— = = interests than those which appertain to polo. [ut ther 
e * : ; : necessarily, many of the Hurlingham Committee who by | 
Call at Stand or write for particulars . association have come to identify the club with the game. | 


THE BRITISH CERESIT years Hurlingham and polo were almost synonyms. To 
WATERPROOFING CO., LTD., Renders wet cellar ind damp and to many members of the club its deposition trom its 
68, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, ‘sw buildings guaranteed dust-dry as the ruling body cannot but be painful. For these reasons 


Ce tist, London.” 


no other purpose than the well-being of the game and no ot 


















think that it would have been well to have kept silence 








the committee had given an answer to tl deputat : 

en neg tn gn ten lin nll er lt ln nl Ll =| It was not desirable that outside papers should be called 
GENUINE SCOTCH SPICED BEEF observe the interesting spectacle of our internal dissensions 
difficulties on the eve of an International strug Inde 








This really delectable table SEND A TRIAL ORDER 


team which is going out next month is going as a a nghar 


delicacy prepared under TO-DAY 
ideal conditions, from th True, the club has had but little choice in the matter, for the D) 
finest selected quality IT COSTS : . ‘ : > ‘ 
Scotch-fed Beef only—sent In arg grere of Westminster is finding many of the ponies, the players o ! 
" t ail _ . - , 
carefully _—— and Mr. Buckmaster is responsible for the arrangemen : 
a Is. 2d. Ib of the team. The club should have been treated 

amne ‘ “a. : 
— ge gs ee delicacy and courtesy. Mr. Buckmaster has, inc : 
address on re ooke« + : 7 
ceipt of order —_ Is. Sd. |b made no false move. He was quite right to wit! 


Hurlingham Committee before he acted with and tor the | 
Polo Association in this matter. We think that no 
have been made to force Hurlingham’s hand, and 
the new association of the utmost importance 


Cash with Order Nore—Ord rs of 6 Ib. and over Id. Ib. less. 
WM HOOD Ltd HIGH-CLASS FAMILY BUTCHERS 

. ) «3 72, JAMAICA ST., GLASGOW 
PILLLLLiLi titties 
Messrs. THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. interested in the game should work together wit! 


AXFORD & SONS if the new association began with a split in its 1 
are open to S id Pl ti always hoped that Hurlingham might take larg ews al 
PURCHASE FOR CASH, €asl e an ing a leading part in this most necessary reform lf Hurling 


mony and consideration. It would be little less than 





a 


Uniforms, Hunting Kits, Shooting refuses, and hostile interviews permitted to Americar papel 
Outfits, Wearing Apparel, Furs, t 


lead to this, then it will be time enough to consid 
Trunks, Bags, etc., to any amount. & Sh b 
(Established 30 Years.) | rees TUDS | step should be. 


THE HOME POLO SEASON. 


Only Address : ; : 
By Alfred Gaut, F.R.H.S. To turn to our own polo season, The prospects u 
3& 4+ Allington Street, Ss. Net. By Post, 5s. 4d.| have an interesting season of play. No doubt _* 
VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W. further interest will be concentrated on the Ame! vole 
Telephone 1934 Victoria. The Dundee Advertiser says, “ This] on June roth and 14th, and a number of our ! agar 





The Garden. book is the work of an expert."’ will undoubtedly be absent. But this se mak 


Cup and the Ranelagh Open Cup more open afia! 


ihe 1S Se Published at the Offices of “Country Lire,” been, and give to other teams especial chances of 
Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, < — 
Garten, W.C. London, W.C. great open tournaments. But though some cu 
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TAPESTRY PANEL 


Very decorative 


hs 


The VIDALON 


4ft. 3in. wide by 6ft. 6in. high. 


17/9 


Vany other fine reproductions in stock 


in a variety of subjects and sizes. 


; BARKERS, KENSINGTON, W. 


JOHN BARKER & +a LTD., FURNISHING be. DEPT. 
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DICKINS ce JONES 


NOVEL FOOTWEAR 





















We have one of the finest selec- 
Regent St, see of Shoes 

: tions of Shoes in London. Jt 
London W. comprises all the very latest 
and smartest shapes and styles, 
and should certainly be seen 
by every lady contemplating 
new footwear at this time. 
101. White Buckskin Tennis Shox 
plain red sole 169 
102. — White Doe Button Shoe, paten; 
golosh 18/9 
104. Black Antelope Button Shoe, 
ay patent golosh .. 21/9 
andl Cheaper quality . 169 

103. Patent or Glace 


Kid Buckl 
18/9 


Shoe 





























FRAGRANT 


rH 


PURE — 


ONLY ONE 


QUALITY 


Per 100 


Of all high-class Tobacconists. 
WeEst END DEpo1 
WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 163a, Piccadilly, London, W. 

















FOR HOMESPUNS AND 
FINE LINENS Ireland stands pre- 

eminent. The Homespuns, hand- 
woven in distinctive patterns by the Peasan- 
try of County Donegal from pure wool, 
and dyed with homely vegetable dyes, 
are the longest-lived fabrics made, and for Suits and Costumes 


for sporting purposes and general out-of-doors wear are 
fashionable throughout the world. 
Pioneers, Frontiersmen, Sportsmen and Sportswomen, every- 
here depend upon its endurance and hardy disregard of 
eather, drawing their periodical supplies of Homespun 
m the White House, which guarantees its genuineness. 


lustrated Catalogue of all the ay Irish — together with 
ze of New Homespun patterns, post free from Desk 


HAMILTON & CO., 


“ THE WHITE HOUSE,” 














| f \RTRUSH IRELAND 
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' J The Ideal Skirt for GOLF & OUTDOOR SPORTS 
L: COPLAND & LYE’S Tailor-made 


‘Caledonian’ 
Shirt | 21 | erect ric 


Perfect Fit 
in Stock 
Every Lady who loves the Outdoor Life should have one. 


Sizes-_|| Perfect Wear 
New range f Patterr 














» now ready and sent Post Free, with Self-measure- 





ment Form Th s Skirt mag be had ina perfec tly pla in style, or with box 
pleat at back, also wit ithor tch ket. When orde Se | tetera 
wanted round foot of t. Ma variety of beautiful Homespun 
Tweeds, in de sand colourin y nfin it Copland & Lye; also 
in Black, Navy, and Cream Ser N.} le also in Black, Cream, and 
Coloured Alpaca, Linen, and a variet f Materia 1 for Warm 
Climate Stock Sizes, waist 25in., ler $8, 39, 40, 41, 42in 
—y is. Special —, made to measure “et as. ‘Lenee ‘Sizes fro mi 
to 3#in. wa 21 Over Min. waist, price n applicatior 


TAILOR - MADE coaTs MADE ‘To MATCH SKIRT=.- 
Estimates on application. CARRIAGE PAID IN BRITAIN. 


B Gpiande ve sxsasw: 
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will be no lack of interest in the soldiers’ polo. The teams of the 
Royal Horse Guards, the gth Lancers, the Queen’s Bays, 
the Scots Greys, the 11th Hussars and the 4th Dragoon Guards 
will be at home, and though we shall miss the 7th Hussars, yet we 
have the Carbineers. It is true, of course, that some regiments 
have lost noteworthy players, Captain Lakin (11th Hussars), 
for example, having retired from the Service. Yet the regimental 
teams seldom fail to have some young players coming on to take 
the places of those who have left. The regimental system of training 
for polo is so good that the young players who are attracted to 
certain regiments by their polo reputation are soon formed 
and prepared to take their place in first-class polo. There are two 
things which give an especial advantage to young players which did 
not exist in earlier days—the existence of a handicap and the 
disappearance of off-side. 

The handicap tournaments fixed at Hurlingham and at 
Ranelagh enable a player to take part in good polo in the 
very opening days of the season and to test his handicap; if 
he then proves himself equal to, or a shade better than, his 
handicap, he will not lack for invitations to take part in 
matches. A player with a comparatively low handicap who 
is well worth his place is a valuable mai to any team. 
Of course, a man’s value depends to a great extent upon his ponies, 
and these in their turn will be, if of polo class at all, much what 
their training has made them. If there was one lesson more than 
another which could be learned at Islington, it was that judges 
of first-class polo reputation, like Colonel John Vaughan and Mr. 
Ellison, laid the greatest stress on handiness and good schooling, 
placing. the resulting good manners above many other desirable 
qualities. The ponies of perfect balance which responded without 
fail to the hand and legs of their riders were selected for prizes. 
It was easy to see that aspiring polo players would have to learn 
the use of the “ aids,’’ and that many riders at Islington had only 
very rudimentary ideas on this point. Polo horsemanship at its 


FOR TOWN 


IRISH NEEDLECRAFT. 

N spite of the numerous foreign embroideries which enjoy a 
fleeting popularity from time to time inthis country, nothing 
can compete for favour with the world-famous embroidery and 
general needlework of the Irish peasant women. They have 

some advantage in the diversity and exquisite quality of the 
linens on which they work ; but apart from this, Irish embroidery 
always displays a remarkable appropriateness and exquisite taste 
both in the design and methods of working employed. This beauti- 
ful work has, of course, been popular for a long time, but during 
the last few years a depét for 
the collecting and distributing 
of Irish handicrafts generally 
has been formed at The 
White House, Portrush, and 
through this means their ex- 
cellence has gained the 
renown it deserves. The 
White House, dealing as it 
does directly with the workers 
on the one hand and 
customers on the other, is 
able to command the very 
best needlework obtainable, 
to pay well for it and to sell 
it again at a moderate 
profit. Thousands of pounds’ 
worth are purchased annually, 
and the peasant workers have 
every reason to be grateful 
to a firm which gives them a 
profitable incentive to work 
and finds an ever-increasing 
market for their produce. The tea-cloth which we illustrate, with 
its open-work border and trailing marguerites and shamrocks, is 
a typical piece of Irish embroidery on the finest linen, and its 
entire effect of artistic conception and exquisite finish would satisfy 
the most fastidious taste; and this is only one of many designs 
of all descriptions which will be found in the illustrated catalogue 
of Irish work issued by Messrs. Hamilton and Co. of The White 
House, Portrush. 





AN 4gEMBROIDERED TEA-CLOTH 


THE NEWEST PLAYING CARDS. 

One finds Fry’s Chocolate wherever one goes, but its latest 
appearance is on the back of some extremely nice new playing 
cards we have just received. Not, be it understood, in any sticky 
form, but in the shape of an excellent reproduction of the well- 
known photograph of a sturdy two year old hiding some treasure 
in his turned-up over-all and greeting the world with “‘ Guess 
what I’ve got!’’ The picture is published by permission of Messrs. 
J. S. Fry and Sons, Limited, by Messrs. A. W. Ford and Co., 
Limited, Printers, Biistol, from whom the cards may be obtained 
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best is essentially the result of scientific school tr 
young polo player has not yet been through a school 
sooner he takes one the better for his prospects of 
in the game. There is no need to fear that the trainiy 
him stiff or slow; the actual work of the 
hunting-field will make that no danger at all. The Careful study 

scientific equitation will tend to level players up and basin te 
advantage of the comparatively few fine horseme; > 


alning, and if any 


Course, the 
distinction 


ig will make 
polo-ground and the 


W ho have 
‘ Se he 0! 


below their 


literally solved the problems of horsemanship in the sad 
tends to level up ponies, for many good ponies are far 


true polo form because they do not know how to use myrtle 
nor do their riders understand how best to call th, rth “ 
this respect we shall see improvement on each suc: st ny 
The soldiers will have an especial advantage, becaus tendon’ 
of military equitation is steadily rising in the Briti es 


As far as the polo clubs are concerned, their pros ee ie a 
be dealt with later. Hurlingham, Ranelagh and amptor 
are providing the usual events of the season, and H ham a 
do not forget, will start this season with another e So that 
it will be easier to work out their programme we 
best and keenest players will be in America, it is t it ther 
has never been an International tournament from we have 
not learned a good deal, and we may reflect that but € events 
of 1909 the game of polo would not be what it is a ent. (Of 
course, the question of the Polo Association is n scussed. 
The attitude of the Hurlingham Club will be watched interest 
but it will not affect the result in the long run. If :promis 
is arrived at, the game will still be cramped. Peo; ite as if 
the movement was an attack on the Hurlinghan b. It is 
nothing of the kind ; it is really the result of the s s of polo 
and its natural expansion. The better Hurlingham managed 
the game, the more certain was the movement to a1 ind it is 
really, perhaps the greatest acknowledgment of its that has 
ever been made to the committee. X 
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by sending a postal order for one shilling, and th perlativ 


quality makes them excellent value for the money. 

A CHARMING TREATMENT FOR AN ODD CORNER OF THE GARDEN. 

Thanks to the efforts and enterprise of a few of the leading 
horticultural firms in this country, the arranging of flowers for 
exhibition has, during the last ten years, been completely revolu- 
tionised, and the change has invariably been in the right direction 
Not only are flowers of all kinds so presented that their greatest 
and ofttimes subtle, charms are revealed to perfection, but the 
uses to which they can be put in the garden are also fully manifested 
The accompanying illustration of an exhibit recently arranged 
and shown by Messrs. James Carter and Co. at one of the fort- 
nightly meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society serves as an 
excellent object-lesson in the treatment of an odd corner of the 
garden. The dry retaining wall, backed by evergreen shrubs 
in front of which daffodils are growing freely, provides a congenia 
home for many Alpine or other plants of dwarf stature, while the 
beautiful greensward in front demonstrates in an unmistakable 
manner what good results can be obtained from sowing prop 





A RECENT EXHIBIT OF MESSRS. CARTER’S AT |! ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


: = ron gates 
mixtures of grass seed. The stone pillars and wrou m ga 


: . oe yond 

leading through, it may be, to a flower-bedecked « beyond 

. ° ° m: . anged 

serve to indicate the lines on which garden gates migh arrange 
- . . +} 
instead of the too often unsuitable barriers that a t wi 














